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Art. I. The River Duddon, a Series of Sonnets. Vau- 
dracour and Julia, and other Poems ; to which is annexed, 
a topographical Description of the Country of the Lakes 
in the Northof England. By W. Wordsworth. London. 
1820. 


IN our previous notices of Mr. Wordsworth’s productions, we 
have for the most part confined our attention either to the 
particular work which might happen to be before us, or to the 
peculiarities of his system of poetry ; our limits have natu- 
rally precluded us, from entering upon a consideration rather 
distinct from either of the two just mentioned, yet essential to 
the forming a correct judgment of him as a poet, we mean 
the individual qualifications whieh he has brought either 
natural or acquired, to the development and support of that 
system, in other words, what are his pretensions generally 
to the high character of a poet. We have the gratification 
of thinking that our remarks were not wholly without the 
effect, which we aimed at producing, either on the poet him- 
self, or the public, and having so good an opportunity as the 
present volume affords us, we are the more emboldened to 
solicit our reader’s attention, not indeed to an elaborate, or 
very regular essay upon the genius and information of Words- 
worth, but to a few desultory, and, we hope, brief remarks 
upon them. 

Humorous, and we regret to add, malevolent criticism has 
been busy with Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry, and it has done its 
work ; there are many who read a great many verses, and pro- 
fess to be enthusiastically fond of poetry ; many who pretend 
to take a great interest in the progress of national taste and 
literature, and who are respected as judges, who know 
Wordsworth only by the reports and extracts of periodical 
criticism. Of these, some in consequence regard him as a 
childish driveller, as a writer of ballads too stiff for the nur- 
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sery, and too silly for the drawing-room ; others again, aud 
these we believe begin now to form the larger class, consider 
him a great indeed, but a wild and unequal genius, throw- 
ing off now and then, and by accident, poems of exquisite 
beauty, but these not sufficient in importanc®, Or quantity, 
to redeem the great mass of careless and absurd writing of 
which he has been the author. On premises such as these, it 
is unfair to judge of any writer, bat Wordsworth is ofall men 
the most certain to suffer by a jadgment so grounded ; where 
a man writes on a system, it is easy to select the faults, and 
they become perhaps the more salient and repulsive by sepa- 
rating the passages ip which are found from the context, 
and it requires no knowledge of the system to make the fault 
very apparent ; but the beauties depend so-mach, and im some 
cases so entirely on being taken with the context, or "s parts 
of the system, that it is difficult to convey a fair notion of 
them in extract, or to persons who will not take the trouble 
of understanding the system. Wordsworth is eminently, and, 
as we think, faultily a systematic writer, and so long as he is 
known only by the criticisms, or extracts of reviews, fe will 
be imperfectly known: whether the review be favorable or 
adverse, he will still be imperfectly known, bat the effect of 
the former is to atimulate others to read and jadge for them- 
selves, the end of the latter is to prejedice the mind, and 
stop up the true road of inquiry. It must be well known to 
the readers of this journal, that our general opimion of 
Wordsworth is highly favoarable, but they also know that our 
praise is by no means anqualified, and we ure inclined to 
think that what we lave said against himin the cowrse of vur 
notices, may weigh as heavily as any thing that has fallen from 
the more indiscriminate censtre of other pens. We have suid, 
and we say again, that he has many things to be blamed in 
him, and we havetried to aocount for them ; it is not for us to 
say whether we tmve done so successfully or not, bat we feel 
confident that what is blameable in him cannot be attributed 
to imbecility on the one hand, or toirregularity or carelessness 
on the other ; the first is not his misfortune, nor are ‘the better 
his faults. 

The task which we have now proposed to onrselves, is of a 
mote pleasing nature ; and we proceed to it with proportion- 
able interest and spirits. In such an it is obvious that 
the primary consideration will be the moral feeling and intel- 
fectnal power of the poet’s mind; these being the faculties by 
which he fs to distinguish what is tree andjust in all the sub- 
ject matter of poetry from that which is false and meretriti- 
ous. Toa mind whose or feelings are pure, and whose 
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perceptive power is clear and unimpeded, many truths, the 
sublimest truths, those mm the deelaration and illustration of 
which poetry exults most and is most magnificently tri- 
umphant, are as it were intuitive; the mind does not go 
through the process of reasoning upon them, but it enunciates 
them as an vracle: it promulgates the truth, it rejects the 
fallacy, it welcomes that which is good and just with a con- 
genial glow, it adorns it with even more than its own beauty, 
it dwells upon it with the fondness of love. L,et any one 
read a page of Shakspeare with a view to this observation, 
and see what a number of assumpdions be will find in it, un- 
supported and wndeduged declarations, yet of the most im- 
portant, the most sublime, the most touching, the most irre- 
fragable truths. Take the golden lines upon mercy as an ex- 
ample, not merely of part, but of the whole of our position— 
the passage is not only a cumulus of assumptions, but it shews 
that glowing delight, and lover-like fondness with which the 
poet's mind dwelt on the moral truth it was declaring. But 
indeed what other quality was it inShakspeare that has made 
him a treasury for all ages and ranks in all circumstances ; 
the king on his throne, the merchant at his desk, the soldier in 
the field, the wretch in his dungeon, may each and all find ip 
him a tongue for the truths which heir respective experi- 
ences have brought them acquainted with. Of this high qua- 
liftcation we think Mr. Wordsworth is gifted with a large 
endowment ; his mind is quick to perceive, and warm to’ che- 
rish the beauty of mordl truth ; |he holds no parley with what 
is only specious, or comes enforced ‘by a pretended plea of 
necessity or expedience ; it is the wise and good and beauti- 
ful in all things that he never fails to see where they exist, 
and never fails-to celebrate where ‘he sees them. ‘The Ex- 
cursion is not our favourite of his works, but no man could 
have written that poem witbout this power and feeling of 
which we have been spedking—it happeus to be lying by us, 
and we will not deny our argument the'benefit, nor oursélves 
the pleasure of illustrating what we have advanced by the 
following splendid example, which seems to us to be,con- 
ceived and expressed in what we would call the oracular 
manner of Shakspeare. 


‘« Within the soul_a faculty, abides, 
That with interpesitions, which would hide 
And darken, so can.deal, that they become 
Contingencies. of pomp, and serve'to exalt 
Her native brightness. As the ample moan 
tathe deep stillagss.of.0 ” paces even 
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Rising behind a thick and lofty grove 

Burns like an unconsuming tire of light 

In the green trees, and kindling on all sides 
Their leafy umbrage turns the dusky veil 
Into asubstance glorious as her own ; 

Yea with her own incorporated, by power 
Capacious and serene. Like power abides 
In man’s celestial spirit ; virtue thus 

Sets forth and magnifies herfelf, thus feeds 
A calm, a beautiful a silent fire 

From the incumbrances of mortal life 

From error, disappointment—nay from guilt, 
And sometimes, so relenting Justice wills, 
From palpable oppressions of despair.’ B. IV. P. 188. 


The property, which it is next in order to consider in form- 
ing any estimate of a poet, is his reasoning or argumentative 
power, that power by which he is to draw conclusions from the 
premises, which may have been assumed only from the faculty 
just considered. We express ourselves thus, because un- 
doubtedly it is not necessary in poetry that the grounds from 
which we reason, should be always true or philosophical in 
themselves ; it is suflicient if the reasoning from those grounds 
be always logically correct. ‘The poet moves in a world of 
his own creation, he may announce facts, or doctrines from 
that world, of which the truth will not be strictly inquired 
into, if they do not too violently offend against our common 
sense; but when he reasons upon them, or from them, he must 
use the common weapons of mankind and use them under 
the common rules and discipline of mankind*. Poetry, ina 
word, must be logical, no more nor less must be concluded 
from the assumptions than they will warrant; the deduction, 
whether true or not in fact, which of course can depend only 
on the premises, must be regularly and legitimately made 
from those premises. An apology is almost necessary for at 
all pressing this incontestible and obvious position, but it is 
so common in theory and practice to absolve poets from atten- 
tion to the common rules which bind all other writers, that we 
think it as well to point out in what correctly the difference 
between them consists. ‘This faculty, so essential to good 


——, 


* No judicious critic quarrels with the giants and monsters, any more than with 
the matchless beauties, or invincible heroes of faery land, but he requires that 
the exploits and adventures narrated of them should be in consistence with the 
nature, and power and qualities attributed to them ; these latter are the assump- 
tions which he does not dispute, the former are the conclusions which he watches 





- minutely; the personage may be what the poet pleases, but being such he 


must act, and say and think what such a personage if real, and under the same 
circumstances would or might act and say and think. 
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writing, is however of far less dignity than the one first con- 
sidered, and we believe any one of common sense may by in- 
dustry attain to it—every writer therefore is inexcusable who 
does not possess it, forno man has a right to obtrade his 
thoughts on the world, unless he has been at the pains so to 
discipline his mind, as at least to attain all the correctness in 
his power. It is not then as mattter of high praise that we 
ascribe to Wordsworth the character of a correct arguer, 
for we could have had no pleasure in his poetry, if he 
had not been such, and being so, it might yet be possible that 
we should remain unpleased. But he certainly is both a cor- 
rect and skilful reasoner ; and the Excursion, were we at li- 
berty to refer to it again, would in the course of its long dis- 
cussions furnish us with many instances, both of his adroitness 
and regularity in argament. 

The poet’s knowledge is the next point which we should 
regularly consider, but this will branch out into so many 
points of view, that we prefer to say a few words previously 
on two less comprehensive topics; his diction, and metrical 
ear. It has often struck us with surprise that Wordworth’s 
style should have been considered low, and too simple: un- 
doubtedly phrases of the most colloquial plainness and tarn do 
occasional!y, perhaps too often, occur in his poetry, but the 
general character of his diction has always seemed to us, to 
be rather raised above, than depressed below his sabject. And 
indeed, if we do not mistake, the objection to the style has 
arisen from the confused notions of the objectors, who have 
transferred the fault which they intended to impute to his 
subjects, to the language in which he has treated of them, and 
have taken for granted, that the words were low, because the 
thoughts appeared to them to be low. No unprejudiced critic 
however can hesitate to place Wordsworth very high in the 
scale of poets, so far as mere style is concerned—without the 
appearance of imitation it is more like that of Shakspeare or 
Milton, than any modern writer's: in the present +6 mo in- 
deed is a very striking and intelligible proof, how much his 
style is of the same kind with that of the latter of our two 
great poets; the poem of Artegal and Elidure, will appear 
to any one to be written with Wordsworth’s common diction. 
No one, we are persuaded, will perceive any difference in that 
respect between it, and the remaining poems of the volume ; 
yet if any one will take the trouble to refer to Milton’s Histo 
of England, from which the story is taken, he will find not 
merely words and phrases, but nearly whole sentences embo- 
died into the poem, which harmonize however completely 
with the colouring of the rest, and do not give the least idea 
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of two distitct masters. The fact is, that however different 
the direction and occupation of Wordsworth's mind has been 
ftom that of Shakspeare, or Milton, however they have taken 
broader views, atd, if we miay use the expression, only 
“touched and gone” on subjects and trains of thonght, to 
wiiich he has devoted all the intensity of © reflective mind, 
and elaborately untavelled and extiined, still we imagine 
thathe has been along and deep stadent of their writings, that 
lie has sounded the principles on which they thought and 
wrote, dnd so ttansfused them into himself, as to make 
their manner of expression habitual and matural (0 him. At 
all events his style is very English, very unaffected, very free 
from titesome matmerisms, at the same time that whiere his 
subject will admit, and sometimes perhaps almost beyond 
the fair proportion of his subject, it is lofty, ornate, and even 
gorgeous. Asa specimen of these latter qualifications, we 
will cite the opening of a noble poem on the story of Dion, 
taken from Plutarch’s Life. , 


‘« Fair is the swan, whose majesty prevailing 
O’er breezeless water on Locarno’s lake 
Bears him on, while proudly sailing 
He leaves behind a thoon-ifturin’d wake: 
Behold ! the mantling spirit of reserve 
Fashions his neck into a goodly curve ; 

An arch thrown back between luxuriant wings 
Of whitest garniture, like fir-tree boughs, 

To which, on some unruffled morning, clings 
A flaky weight of winter's purest snows. 
Behold !—as with a gushing impulse heaves 
That downy prow, and softly cleaves 

The mirror ef the crystal flood, 

Vanish inverted hill, and shadowy wood, 

And pendant rocks, where’er in gliding state 
Winds the mute creature without visible mate 
Or rival, save the queen of night 

Showering down a silver light 

From heaven upon her chosen favorite. 


‘* So pure, so bright, so fitted to embrace, 
Where’er he turn’d, a natural grace 
Of haughtiness without pretence, 
And to unfold a still magnificence 
Was princely Dion in the power 
And beauty of his happier hour. 
Nor less the homage that was seen to wait 
On Dion's virtues, when thé lunar beam 
Of Plato’s genius from its loftier sphere 
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Fell round him in the grove of Academe 
Softening their inbred dignity austere —~ 
That he not too elate 
With selfsufficing solitude 
But with majestic lewliness endued 
Might in the universal bosom reign 
And from affectionate observance gain 
Help under every change of adverse fate.” FP. 125. 


We have quoted this passage as a specimen of rich and 
lofty diction, but we might have instanced it for the peculiar 
and felicitous appropriateness of it in the whole and tw every 
part to the subject matter, The simile of the swan silently 
gliding on the cali lake in the moonshine, as it is in itself a 
most beautiful idea, so is it in its detail all most poetically 
worked out, and arost happily expressed. We need not point 
out to our readers many epithets, descriptive of the swan's 
form or motions, which it would*be impossible to alter with- 
out injury to the passage; but this is amerit very gepevalty 
diffused through Wordaworth’s writings ; hisagithon always 
have a force, and add a new and please idea. 

Yet with all these adyantages.of a strong conceptive, and 
clear reasoning power, aided by an excellent diction, Words- 
worth is not always so intelligible a writer, as from these cire 
cumstances might fairly be expected, We are not now 
speaking of the difficulty which arises from depth or novelty 
of thought, but of that which appears to us attributable to in- 
distinctness in the poet's own idea, connection of irrelevant 
thoughts or images, or imperfect description. For example, in 
a sonnet on the death of the late King, be speaks of him as one 


‘« Whose universe was gloom, immersed in gloom, 
Darkness as thick as life o'er life could fling—.*’ 


The first line we suppose may allude to the meutal, and 
visual darkness which clouded the latter years of aur excellent 
King, if so we think it very imperfectly expressed; but the 
second line we really are unable, after all our pains, te attach 
any meaning to ; neither can we feel confident that we under- 
stand the sense intended to be-expressed by the last lines of 
the same sonnet: 


“ The nation hears 
In this deep knell—silent for threescore years 
An unexampled voice of awful memory.” 


They may have two or three meanings, but we can fix ow 
none. As an instance of the obscurity which arises from too 
rapid a transition from one train of images to another, we 
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will cite afew lines from the poem to the present Master of 
Trinity College, which is a great favorite with us, and as a 
whole is a most exquisite production. The stanzas turn on 
the village carols, which he describes as having been just sung 
under his window on Christmas Eve. 


«© How touching, when at midnight swee 
Snow muffled winds, and all is dark 
To hear—and sink again to sleep— 
Or, at an earlier call, to mark 
By blazing fire the still suspense 
Of self-complacent innocence 
The mutual nod—the grave disguise 
Of hearts with gladness brimming o’er; 
And some unbidden tears that rise 
For names once heard, and heard no more, 
Tears brightened by the serenade 
For infant in the cradle laid,” 


The first three lines are clear, and the remainder of the pas- 
sage, if it was clear, would be exquisitely beautiful; but we 
are not sure that we understand it; and if we do, the transi- 
tion is too rapid and wide to be followed by merely a catch 
word here and there, but no direct relation. We will give 
one instance of obscurity, arising from imperfect descrip- 
tion, and then have done with this minute criticism. 


‘¢ Enough—for one soft vernal day 
If 1 a bard of ebbing time 
And nurtured in a fickle clime 
May haunt this horned bay ; 
Whose amorous water multiplies 
The flitting halcyon’s vivid dyes ; 
And smoothes its liquid breast—to show 
These swan-like specks of mountain snow 
White, as the pair that slid along the plains 
Of Heaven, when Venus held the reins.” 


The epithet ‘‘ ebbing” cannot be well understood in an 
extract, but the preceding lines make it clear and forcible ; 
our objection is to the words printed in italics; they are evi- 
dently meant to describe and paint something to the reader, 
which the poet saw before him actually, when he wrote; and 
if the reader could in fact be placed by the side of the poet, 
he might see that the language was striking and expressive 
enough ; but without this saeediaen, we really cannot tell 
what the object was which was displayed in the water, and 
scarcely even whether it was a reflection or the thing itself. 
We may expose ourselves to the imputation of great dullness, 
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but we rather imagine that a poet may deceive himself, and 
that those who live with him, and know what he knows, and 
see what he sees, may deceive themselves in judging of his 
descriptions ; no notice can be too slight, no hint too rapid to 
convey a clear idea when we know the original, and the 
slighter or more rapid the notice or hint are, the more delight 
we receive, the more vivid is the impression. But it cannot 
be the same with strangers; they have no picture of the whole 
within to connect and explain the sketch given of the past, 
the hint to them awakens no recollections, no associations. 
We remember a fanciful fashion of exchanging miniatures of 
the eye only, or of a lock of hair, instead of the whole face or 
figure; it was fanciful, but undoubtedly among intimates, the 
picture of the eye might suffice to recall the face ; as that of 
the face commonly does to recall the whole figure; but such 
afashion, either in painting or poetry, can only recall what is 
known ; it cannot impart what is unknown ; it may subsist be- 
tween the members of a family, or the companions of retire- 
ment, but it cannot satisfy the world. We need hardly guard 
ourselves to Wordsworth himself, nor indeed to our readers in 
general, from being supposed to be the advocates of minute 
and unsparing description ; that too often degenerates into 
mere tame copy ; the true mean is between both ; we must not 
have every feature so laboriously drawn, that there is no room 
left for the play of our own imaginatien ; but we require so 
much to be done, that our imagination be at least directed in 
a certain definite train; every description should be on the 
face of it, without note from the author, or knowledge of the 
reader, intelligible; the kind and character of the thing 
described should be put beyond a doubt. 

The metrical ear of Wordsworth is next to be considered, 
and we cannot agree with the great critic of British poetry, 
in regarding this as a matter of small importance in any poet, 
or on any subject. We admit indeed, that ‘a single senti- 
ment of moral or religious truth, a single image of life or na- 
ture would be cheaply lost for a thousand echoes of the ca- 
dence to the sense,” but we cannot go on with him, when he 
concludes in speaking of Milton, that he who had undertaken 
‘* to vindicate the way of God to man,” might have been ac- 
cused of neglecting his cause, had he lavished much of 
his attention upon syllables and sounds. Neither do we 
think, that the great poet himself was of the same opinion 
with his critic ; however great the cause in hand may be, that 
which isan important instrument in the advancement of that 
cause, mast he proportionably worthy of attention; if Mil- 
ton’s exquisite, and as we must always think, careful harmony 
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of versification has multiplied, and will m every age continue 
to multiply the numbers and increase the warmth of his 
admirers, surely it was ne neglect of his cause, but the 

rudent mode of advancing its success, to encourage what he 
himself calls his ‘* nice and humorous” attention to his vers~ 
fication. We infer from Mr. Wordsworth’s practice, that he 
is also of this opinion, for we can trace in him great marks of 
diligence in this respect; he appears to us to be in some re- 
spects the most practised and skilful metrist of the age; and if 
we are not mistaken, he is indebted for bis success not so 
much toa geod natural ear, as tothe diligence we have been 
speaking of, and the patient study of the ‘best models. Our 
reason for thinking this ts, that he is incomparably more ex- 
cellent in his blank verse, than in hislyric measures; now it 
seems to us that no gift of nature, nothing but care and study 
will sutlice to make a good writer ef blank verse ; and we think 
that with but a moderate share of the former, these latter will 
seldom fail of success. Without entering into the dispute 
between blank verse and heroic rhyme, we presume tbat it 
will be admitted that the beauty af the former consists in its 
endless variety of pauses, the lengthened flowing sweep of the 
period when the subject requires it, and also from its ade- 
quacy to sustain any train of theughts or images, however 
weighty or sublime they may be—blank verse can never, if 
we may use the term, “ break down” under the dignity of 
the subject. Now it is manifest that these are the beauties 
of care and study; an unpractised or careless writer of blank 
verse, with a good ear, willin general ran into the fault of a 
cloying sweetness and sameness; each line will be good, but 
the whole strain too short, too anvaried, and the several 
strains too much like each other. ‘When he mends, and feels 
the necessity of variety, his change will be toe abrupt, and he 
will fancy his ebject accomplished merely by breaking the 
chime of bis numbers, by aline here and there harsh in itself, 
and which has no relation in the general framing of the measure 
with those which precede aud follow it—a discord clumsily 
thrust into the masic, and not leading the ear again by nice 
gradations into the original key. It is not till after longer 

ractice that the real music of blank verse is attained—we 
think Wordsworth has mastered this difficulty; many of his 
shorter poems ure models of this kind of versification, and the 
lines written a tew miles above Tintern Abbey, have often 
been cited by able judges, with the highest praise in this re- 
spect. The present volume contains but little blank verse, 
and a short poom indeed is rather a partial mode of trying 
such a question; if we would bring an auther fairly to the 
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bar, we should examine his leuger works, and we think 
Wordsworth may boldly challenge criticism upoa the metre 
of his Excursion. We will, rather for the sake of delighting 
owr readers, and skewing what Wordsworth can de im this 
way, than with a view of deciding the question, cite a few 
lines, to which we have tarned almost by hazard—indepen- 
dently of the grandeur of the poetry, the measure seems to ug 
to be constructed with the greatest skill and taste. 


** Eternal Spirit { Universal God! 
Power inaccessible to human thought, 
Save by degrees and steps, which thou hast deign'd 
To furnish ; for this image of thyself 
To the infirmity of mortal sense 
Vouchsafed, this local transitory type 
Of thy paternal splendours, and the pomp 
Of those who fill thy courts in highest heaven 
The radiant Cherubim ;—accept the thanks, 
Which we thy humble creatures here convened 
Presume to offer ; we who from the breast 
Of the frail earth, permitted to behold 
The faint reflections only of thy face, 
Are yet exalted, and in soul adore! 
Such as they are, who in thy presence stand 
Unsullied, incorruptible, pak drink 
Imperishable majesty stream'd forth 
From thy empyreal throne, the elect of earth 
Shall be divested at the appointed hour 
Of all dishonour—cleansed from mortal stain. 
Accomplish then their number, and conclude 
Time’s weary course,’? Book 9th. 


We have said that we do not think Mr. Wordsworth sp 
fortunate in his lyric measures, as in the construction of his 
blank verse ; neither has he in our opinion attained any high 
degree of positive excellence in this way, Passages indeed 
may be found, and especially in his loftier odes of very elabo- 
rate and exquisite versification ; that most difficult but most 
sublime ode in the second volume of his Poems, to which he 
has affixed no title, and which we hardly know how better to 
designate than by calling it the Platonic Ode, is full of strains, 
in which the metre is so adapted to the feeling as to prove 
the most perfect acquaintance with the mystery of versifica- 
tion. But these are exceptions, and their excellence de- 
pends on a circumstance which is connected with what we 
imagine to be the cause of Mr. Wordsworth’s general failure 
in lyric metres ; the subject matter did not require the sweet- 
hess or rapidity of lytics, and it is in these qualities, and 
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especially the last, that he is generally deficient; all that can 


“be effected by the artful construction of an intricate strain, 


Mr. Wordsworth has done, and will do; and this is enough 
for subjects which might as well have been treated of in such 
blank verse as the ‘Tintern Abbey Lines; but where the 
thought is lighter and more properly lyric, where the measure 
should be less involved the melody more simple and sweet, 
and the current of words m@festrong and rapid, we will con- 
fess that he generally disappoints us. It may be vulgar taste, 
but we will plead guilty to receiving pleasure from the tune 
itself in lyric poetry; our satisfaction even in noble poetry, 
is rendered sis when our ears are disappointed by 
the immeasurable postponement of the recurrent rhyme, or 
when the correspondent line comes halting to us a foot or 
syllable shorter than its mate. We know that there are occa- 
sions in irregular metres where the feeling calls for a shorter 
line, to be a pause and a basis, as it were, on which the whole 
strain may rest; no man knows the use of this short line better 
than Wordsworth; but we are now speaking of alterations in 
the length of lines, which add nothing to the force of the feel- 
ing, and for which we can assign no cause but the mere ca- 
price of a bad ear ; take the following instance from the beau- 
tiful passage we have already once quoted. 


* Fair is the swan whose majesty prevailing 
O’er breezeless water on Locarno’s lake 
Bears him on while proudly sailing 
He leaves behind a moon illumined wake,’’ &c. 


These lines, though part of a long strain, are in themselves 
a mere quatrain, and the rudest ear must be shocked by the 
shortness of the third line, and the change from the iambic to 
a trochaic foot. 

We pass on with pleasure to speak of the cultivation of 
W ordsworth’s mind, the knowledge of books, and of nature 
inanimate and human, which he brings to his poetry. Of the 
former, the volume now before us presents greater evidence 
than his earlier productions, it is mere classical in its manner, 
more classical in its allusions. Yet we imagine Mr. Words- 
worth to be less book learned than any great poet of our na- 
tion who has preceded him; his habits are evidently less studi- 
ous, and more contemplative ; he is rather disposed to 


Find “ tongues in trees, books in the running brooks,” &c. 


And certainly much of the peculiar charm of his poetry, the 
individuality and truth of his descriptions of external nature, 
as well as the depth which he has reached in bis examinations 
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of the human heart are owing to this part of his character. 
Indeed, without this he could not have written the more im- 
portant part of his poems; still we have often missed in him 
the pleasure, which as zealous though imperfect scholars, we 
always derive from classic allusion, and we have felt it to be 
something like an imputation upon a great modern poet not 
to evince in his writings a more intimate acquaintance with, 
and a more imitative admirationgof the great masters of anti- 
quity. For after all, consistently with every rational theory of 
poetry, the great pen of Greece and Rome must ever stand 
objects of the highest interest and most attentive study to mo- 
dern poets; they may, and they certainly did, want whole 
classes of important ideas and sublime subjects which are 
open to their successors of later ages ; but what they had they 
made such use of, and the Grecian poets were so favoured b 
the excessive beauty of their language, that with all our mt 
vantages, it may well be doubted whether we can produce 
any thing as a model so safely to be followed, as many of their 
eee apnea But independently of this consideration, every 
tnglish gentleman, who reads poetry, cannot fail to receive 
additional pleasure, when it reminds him of those studies 
which are associated in his mind with the most delightful 
recollections ; and the English poet is wanting to himself who 
neglects to give his poetry an ornament so effective, and to be 
added with so little comparative difficulty. This is not the 
case with Wordsworth in the present volume ; he recalls to 
our recollection in several places Sophocles, and even 
Pindar, but what perhaps is singular, and could not have 
been expected, we trace our favourite Horace the most fre- 
quently. As a lyric poet, Wordsworth has much to learn of 
Horace; his clearness, his beautiful transitions, his moral 
conveyed in a hint, and not in an essay, his conclusions seem- 
ingly so abrupt and unprepared, yet so complete and so pre- 
cisely where they should be. Recollecting these qualities in 
Horace, we are not afraid to call our reader's attention to the 
second Ode, entitled, ‘‘ September,” p. 189. It is almost 
too long for an extract, yet we know not how to give what we 
consider the Horatian parts of it their full effect, unless we 
transcribe the whole. 


‘“« Departing Summer hath assumed 
An aspect tenderly illumed 
The gentlest look of Spring ; 
That calls from yonder leafy shade 
Unfaded yet prepared to fade 
A timely carolling. 
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. 
- “ No faint and hesitating trill “. 
4 Such tribute as to Winter chill 
ai The lonely red-breast pays ; 
4 Clear, loud and lively is the din 
ny From social warblers gathering in 
r Their harvest of sweet lays. 
Hi “ Nordoth the example fail to cheer 


Me conscious that my leaf is sear, 
And yellow on the bough— 
7 Fall rosy gavlands from my head 
4 Yemyrtle wreaths your fragrance shed 
Around a younger brow. 


ie “ Yet will I temperately rejoice ; 

i Wide is the range and free the choice 
‘i Of undiscordant themes ; 

7 Which haply kindred souls may prige 
ow Not less than vernal ecstacies, 

te And passion’s feverish dreams. 


‘* For deathless powers to verse belong, 
And they like Demigods are strong 

ig On whom the Muses smile ; 

But some their functions have disclaim’d 

Best pleas’d with what is aptliest fram’d 
To enervate and defile. 


is “« Not such the initiatary strains 
Committed to the silent plains 
In ‘Britain’s earliest dawn ! 
Trembled the groves—the stars grew pale, 
While, all too daringly, the veil 
‘4 Of nature ‘was withdrawn. 


« Nor such the spirit-stirring note, 
When the live chords Alcreus smote 
rt ‘Inflamed by sense of wrong ; 
+ Woe, woe to tyrants! from the lyre 
tt Broke threateningly, in sparkles dire § 
rs Of fierce vindictive song. ¥ 
- “ And not unhallow’d was the page ? 
| By winged ‘Love inscrib’d,:to assuage 
Ft The pangsof vain pursuit ; 
* Love listening, while the Lesbian Maid 
~ With passion’s finest finger sway 
k Her own /£olian ‘lute. 
+ * O ye who patiently explore 
a The wreck of Herculanean lore, 
.. What rapture could ye. seize 
é Some Thebane fragment, orunro!! 
| One precious tender-hearted scroll 
Of pure Simonides, 
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* That were indeed a genuine birth 
Of poesy, @ bursting forth 
Of Genius from the dust ; 
What Horace boasted to behold 
What Maro loved, shall we enfold ? 
Can haughty Time be just ?’’ 


But delightfal to ws as poems. of this kind are, it is not m 
such that Wordsworth’s genius is most powerfal, or is best 
pleased to expatiate; he is not to be characterized, in the 
common sense of the term, as a scholar-like poet; it is in 
contemplation of external nature, and in meditation on the 
mysteriews workings of his own heart, and especially in the 
effects produced by the former on the latter that he is most 
profound, and most pleased to be employed. As an ob- 
server of nature, limiting the term to the manimate world 
around as, he seems to us to unite at once a more exquisite 
taste, a more intimate knowledge and a more ardeut zeal 
than any poet that has ever preceded him. We do not mean 
to say that he has better described common appearances, but 
he has seen more, and he draws what he has seen with the 
fidelity of a portrait painter, and his pictures have, in conse- 
quence, ell the indescribable and forcible individuality of real 

rtraits. His scenery is sometimes very remarkable, per- 

ps we have ourselves seen nothing like itm nature, yet we 
cannot help feeling sure that the poet has, and that it is 
thence that he derives the power of making us see it so 
perfectly in his description; so, on the other hand, it is 
sometimes very common; a few features of ordinary occur- 
rence make it up, a flowing stream, a hangimg tree, a cavern, 
a meadow, or any such common incident ; yet even in such 
a case we shall be sure to find some individualizing trait 
thrown in, which gives a reality to it, and makes us feel that 
he is describing some ‘real spot where the event in narration 
occurred. Again, it is not only m the features themselves, 
and their disposition, that Wordsworth is so feelingly trwe and 
forcible, but every incident of light and shade, of time and 
season is kept in perfect cerrectness and harmony; we not 
only see the wood the rock or the river, as they really are, 
but we see them exactly as they would be at that time of the 
day, in that season of the year, and from that spot in which 
we are supposed to be placed. Perhaps Wordsworth has 
sometimes carried this too far, aud given ‘his prctures a too 
finished, and too artificial wppearunce from the overflowing 
of this abundant knowledge of tris sdbject; the omnia nimis 
is the cleaving frailty to exceltence in any particular depart- 
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ment of taste; what we do well, we delight to do too often, 
and we try to do too well. But this occasional excess is a 
small drawback from the great beauty that results from the 
practice in general; we cannot press too mach upon our 
younger poets the necessity of striving for this great qualifi- 
cation. Wordsworth has, indeed, an exquisite eye for na- 
ture, but he owes his descriptive excellence to his great love 
of nature, his great acquaintance with nature ; they too must 
describe not what they fancy.in their study, not what they have 
seen described elsewhere, but what they have seen themselves. 
This rule is founded in common sense, and it is universal ; 
principles may be drawn from the study of models, but in 
practice, if we would be true and forcible, we must not copy 
copies, but imitate originals. It is very well in sculpture to 
extol the antique, and far be it from us to detract from its 
merit, or deny the utility of its study, but if our artists would 
rival what they admire, they must look to nature; instead of 
disputing upon the comparative merits of the horses of Ly- 
sippus and of Phidias, let them become more familiar with 
real barbs and racers, in the studs of this country they will 
find better models than either. 

To return, however, to Wordsworth, and to instance a 
little of what we have been just remarking, it might be sup- 
posed that the appearances of the sky would be favourite 
subjects with him; the magnificence and beauty of evening 
skies are common topics; it is a remark we must all of us 
have made a great many times, that such or such a sky would 
be declared unnatural in a picture or a poem, and a common 
artist in either way would shrink from attempting to give the 
detail of them, itis easy, in either art, to give perhaps the 
general effect, but it is only the free and fearless hand of a 
master that can venture on the minuter incidents of such a 
scene that make the picture a portrait. Now let us turn to 


the following lines, from a poem composed on an evening of 
extraordinary splendour and beauty. 


* This silent spectacle—the gleam 
The shadow— and the peace supreme. 
II, 
‘* No sound is uttered—but a deep 
And solemn harmony pervades 
The hollow vale from steep to steep 
And penetrates the glades, 
Far distaat images draw nigh, 
Call’d forth by wondrous potency 
Of beamy radiance, that imbues, 
Whate’er it strikes, with gemlike hues. 
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In vision exquisitely clear 
Herds range along the mountain side 
- And glistening anthers are descried, 
And gilded flocks appear. 
Thine is the tranquil hour, purpureal Eve! 
But long as god-like wish or hope divine 
Informs my spirit, ne’er can I believe 
That this magnificence is wholly thine ! 
From worlds not quickened by the sun 
A portion of the gift ig won: ; 
An intermingling of Heaven's pomp is spread 
On ground whicli British shepherds tread. 
} Hil. 
: “ And if there be, whom broken ties 
Afflict or injuries assail 
Yon hazy ridges to their eves 
Present a glorious scale 
Climbing, suffused with sunny air 
To stop—no record hath told where ! 
And tempting fancy to ascend 
And with immortal spirits blend ! 
— Wings at my shoulder seent to play ; 
But rooted here I stand and gaze 
On those bright steps, that heaven-ward raise 
Their practicable way. 
Come forth ye drooping old men look abroad 
And see to what fair countries ye are bound. 
And if some traveller weary of his road ) 
Hath slept since noon-tide on the gras#y ground, 
Ye Genii to his covert speed, 
And wake him with such gentle heed, 
As may attune his soul to meet the dow’r 
Bestow’d on this transcendent hour. 


IV. 

* Such hues from their celestial urn 
Were wont to stream before my eye 
Where’er it wandered in the morn 
Of blissful infancy. 

‘This glimpse of glory why renew’d? 

Nay rather speak with gratitude ; 

For if a vestige of those gleams 

Surviv’d, ‘twas only in my dreams. 

Dread Power, whom peace and calmness serve, 

No less than Nature’s threatening voice, 

If aught unworthy be my choice, 

From Thee if I would swerve, 

O let thy grace remind me of the light 

Full early lost, and fruitlessly deplored ; 
K 
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Which at this moment on my waking sight 
Appears to shine by miracle restored ! 

y soul though yet confined to earth 
Rejoices in a second birth. 

“ ’Tis past—the visionary splendour fades 
And night approaches with her shades.”” P. 145. 


We have added the last stanza to our quotation, thougk 
it is not descriptive, and may lead us for a moment out of 
our way, when we have little room to allow for a digression ; 
but we have added it because it alludes te a part of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s creed, which we did not hope to see again pro- 
fessed by him at this time of day, we mean the notion of the 
pre-existence of the soul in heaven, or in some state far su- 


perior to the present. In a passage of exquisite poctry he 
announces this doctrine elsewhere. 


“« Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The Soul, that rises with us, our life’s star 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness 
Nor yet in utter nakedness 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy 
But he beholds the light and whence it flows 
He sees it in his joy. 
The Youth, who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
and fade into the light of common day.” 


A more poetical theory of human nature caunot well be 


devised, and if the subject were one, upon which error was 
safe, we should furbear to examine it closely, and yield to 
the delight we have often received frem it in the ode from 
which the last extract is made. The heavenliness of infancy 
is a sweet idea, and noone can have watched, with a parent's 
attention, the waking eye ofa placid infant without fancying 
that it really had commanion with something unearthly; the 
clear, quiet, untroubled look, together with the volantary 
yet unexplained changes and motions, seem to hold a lan- 
guage, which though unintelligible to us, may find a corres- 
pondent among other beings in a higher sphere. If, there- 
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fore, we had met the doctrine in any poet but Mr. Words- 
worth, we should have said nothing ; but we believe him to 
be one not willing to promulgate error, even in poetry, in- 
deed it is manifest that he makes his poetry subservient to 
his philosophy; and this particular notion is so mixed up by 
him with others, in which it is impossible to suppose him 
otherwise than serious; that we are constrained to take it for 
his real and sober belief. But not to say that it is unwarranted 
by Scripture, and contradicted by common experience, we 
would ask him, if he has ever considered to what conse- 
quences he must be led by the admission of its truth; if the 
soul of each individual comes, like an emanation from the 
bosom of the Creator, ‘“‘ trailing clouds of glory,” pure, 
heavenly, and unspotted, what becomes of original sin, and 
the fall of man, and if they are abandoned, where is the 
atonement—in one word, (and the consequence cannot stop 
shorter,) where is Christianity? We have held up Mr. 
Wordsworth as a great moral teacher, and undoubtedly such 
is the general effect of his poems, and such, we are convinced, 
is the design of all; but we are bound by a sacred duty to 
protest against a philosophy which substitutes a visionary 
notion of human purity, and a mystic appeal to the influ- 
ences of external nature for the plain, unerring, and heart- 
controuling doctrines of Scripture. We are sure we need not 
tell, though we may venture to remind Mr. Wordsworth, that 
for the last eighteen hundred years there has been no moral 
philosophy, but Christian philosophy. 

The digression into which we have been led has a little © 
anticipated some part of what we should have remarked on 
Mr. Wordsworth's acquaintance with human nature—we have 
stated that we consider him erroneous in his fundamental 
theory, but we do not mean to deny him the praise of very 
accurate observation of the buman heart. Next to ex- 
ternal nature the human heart has been his favourite 
study, and every page of his works is full of proof, that 
his study has been very successful. He has watched 
and traced with minute precision its workings in every age 
and condition, and ander an immense variety of circum- 
stances; the Brothers, a poem, which it is almost impossible 
to read without a tear, the Two April Mornings, the Foun- 
tain, Michael, and Ruth, among a number of others, and 
very many of the tales introduced in the Excursion, are 
proofs beyond contradiction with how true a hand he can 
touch the strings of human feeling. In the volume before us 
is a beautiful ballad, entitled Repentance, which turns on 
the regret of a dalesman for having sold his little patrimony ; 
K 2 
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we cannot spare room fo cite it, but it is another proof, on a 
subject which we should have thought not likely to have 
fallen within a poet's range, of this same skilkin the human 
heart. We have betore expressed our opinion of Peter Bell 
in this respect ; but indeed it would be endless to cite all the 
instances whieh our intimacy with Wordsworth’s writings 
presents to us of this high poetical qualification. We sball 
rather devote a few words to some exceptions and restrictions 
which seem te as necessary to be made in our commendation. 
In the first place, intimate as we believe him to be with the 
human heart, he is by ne means gifted with dramatic skill; 
he knows the effect which given circumstances will produce 
on a given character, but he does not distinguish well whether 
the patient himself will always be conscious of that effect; and 
if he be, whether he will naturally express that consciousness. 
For example, Dion beholds the spectre of a giant-woman 


violently sweeping at the end of a gallery. After bidding her 
depart in vain, 


* Ye Gods, thought he, that servile implement 
Obeys a mystical intent! 
Your minister would brush away 
The spots that to my soul adhere ; 
But should she labour night and day 
They will not, cannot disappear— 
Whence angry perturbations, and that look 
Which no philosophy can brook.” P.131. 


Undoubtedly the remembrance of a sin committed would 
produce perturbations in the mind of sach a man as Dion, 
and such perturbations were not proper for the mind of a fa- 
vourite disciple of Plato; and Dion might have naturally 
enough declared this of a third person ; but at such a moment 
it was by no means natural for him to draw this cool deduc- 
tion from his own feelings, and apply it to himself. So again, 
in the lines which a little precede those just quoted, in which 


he is bidding the spectre avaunt, and deelaring that he would 
rather see the torch, and snaky whip, 


“ And the long train of doleful pageantry 
Which they behold whom vengeful Furies haunt ;’’ 


It is clearly unnataral to make Aim add 


7 


“ Who while they struggle from the scourge to flee 
Move where the blasted soil is not unworn 


And in their anguish bear what other minds have borne.” 
P. 130. 
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The mistake is in suffering the agitated individual to speak 
the reasonings of the stander-by calmly reflecting on his 
case 

Another circumstance bas led Mr. Wordsworth into errors 
of a different and more obyious kind; a poet's ewn mind will 
naturally enaugh be the text-book from whieh he will draw 
many of his axioms as te the workings of other minds, it 
wilt be the rule by which he will measure, but our author bas 
not always sufliciently remembered, that peculiar habits and 
studies, peculiar trains of circumstances, and we may reagon- 
ably add, very remarkable powers make Ais own mind by no 
means a safe index to the movements of others. It would be 
easy to show how this has affected his poetry, but it would 
lead us into a very wide field, aud might compel us to renew 
discussions, upon which we have already entered at greater 
length, than was perhaps justifiable. : 

One more qualification of a poet, an indispensable one to 
the attainment of excellence, will take us but three lines to 
mention and dismiss ; it needs no explanation or justification, 
and his severest critics will not deny that Mr. Wordsworth 
possesses it; we mean an exalted and worthy notion of bis 
art. ‘The value which he assigns to his office is high, but 
not beyond its fair claims; poetry is undoubted!y a gift of 
God to man, for great and soafel- purposes, often the pre- 
cursor of civilization, and always its most brilliant ornament ; 
the fairest flower of the buman intellect, and its most delight- 
ful atfd elegant recreation; the refiner of our pleasures, and 
yet a faithful handmaid of the virtues; the poet who thinks 
otherwise of her, or lower than this, not only debases the 
gift, but is unworthy of it, aud can never attain to the ex- 
cellence which he does not comprehend. {t is not possible, 
we believe, to find a great poet in any age or language an 
exception to this rule; a consciousness of their own dignity, 
widely different from the assumed importance of the mere 
versifier, is inseparable from all true poets, and we believe 
Mr. Wordsworth dees not overstep this proper line, but feel- 
ing himself to be a poet, be is right to demand the considera- 
tion which is payable to every real poet. 

And here we close our enquiry; there are points of im- 
portance which we feel that we have omitted; they crowd 
upon us, but our narrow limits preclude as from entering 
upon them; enough has been said, we trust, to excite the 
interest of our readers, and to convince them that at least 
there must be something more in the man, who has called 
forth all these remarks, than other critics have been willing 
to allow him. If they shall be induced to read for them- 
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selves we shall be satisfied ; faults they will undoubtedly find, 
but they are not the faults of a weak or careless writer, and 
if we can judge of others by ourselves, they will derive a 
pleasure higher in degree, and almost different in kind, from 
that which is afforded by any other modern poet. We never 
rise from Wordsworth without feeling ourselves elevated ; 
there is, perhaps, a tendency to mysticism in the enthusiasm 
which he excites, but it is pure, meditative and satis- 
factory. 

We never like to close an article, however long, without 
at least some direct notice of the book which forms its title, 
and though we have quoted largely from the volume before 
us in the course of our general remarks, yet we have said 
scarcely any thing of its particular character or merits. We 
must do both ina few words ; it has less of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
peculiarities than any preceding volume, and furnishes. less 
food for the humorous critic; but it is more than omen 
soft and sweet; a mild and moral pensiveness runs throug 
the whole of it, and it gives us the idea of a mind not weak- 
ened indeed, but mellowed and sobered by time, and willing 
to concede something, in order that mankind, who cannot be 
benefited by poetry unless they be pleased by it, may be allured 
gradually to theories somewhat too repulsive in their original 
and naked simplicity. The gem of the volume is a set of 
Sonnets on the River Duddon, in which the poet, following 
the stream from its mountain source down to its mixing with 
the sea, seizes on all the incidents by the way that strike 
his attention. This is a beautiful idea; each incident has 
the completeness and unity essential to a sonnet, while the 
stream is the connecting link, or rather the pervading string 
of the pearl necklace that unites and harmonizes the whole. 
‘The Sonnets are in general very beautiful, we are almost at a 
loss which to select for our readers, but contenting ourselves 
with referring them to the 9th, LOth, 19th, 21st, » dist, 


and 32nd, we will close this long article by extracting the | 


last, which exhibits at once the classical turn of allusion no- 
ticed by us before as frequent in this volume, and at:the 
same time elevates the mournful and querulous strain of the 
heathen = by moral and religious reflections, which occur 
so readily and instinctively, as it were, to Wordsworth’s 
mind, and which he knows so well how to express. 


* I thought of thee, my partner and my guide 
As being past away—vain sympathies ! 
For dackward Duddon as | cast my eyes 
I see what was, and is, and will abide; 
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Still glides the stream and shall for ever glide ; 

The form remains, the function never dies ; 

While we the brave, the mighty and the wise 

We men, who in our morn of youth defied 

The elements, must vanish ;—be it so ! 

Enough if something from our hands have pow’r 

To live and act, and serve the future hour; 

And if, as tow’rd the silent tomb we go, 

Through love, thro’ hope, and faith’s transcendant dow'r 
We feel that we are greater than we know,.”’ P, 35, 


Art. If. Memoirs of the Rebellion in 1745 and 1746. 
By the Chevalier de Johnstone, Aide-de-Camp to Lord 
George Murray, General of the Rebel Army, assistant 
4id-de-Camp to Prince Charles Edward, Captain in the 
Duke of Perth's Regiment, and afterwards an Officer in 
the French Service. Containing a Narrative of the Pro- 
gress of the Rebellion, from its Commences to the Bat- 
tle of Culloden ; the Characters of the principal Persons 
engaged init, and Anecdotes respecting them; and various 
important Particulars relating to that Contest, hitherto 
either unknown or rit eet understood. With an Ac- 
count of the Sufferings and Privations experienced by the 
Author after the Battle of Culloden, before he effected his 
Escape to the Continent, &c. &c. Translated from a 
French Manuscript, originally deposited in the Scots Col- 
lege at Paris, and now in the Hands of the Publishers, 
4to. pp, 400, Longman. 1820. 


THERE are few periods of our histery in which more eluci- 
dation is wanted than that which elapsed between the abdi- 
cation of James II. and the final close of the fruitless efforts 
made by the house of Stuart to regain the throne... Little 
dependance gan be placed upon any of the writings of the 
time, if taken singly ; for the strong feeling of partizanship 
which then prevailed has necessarily given its tinge even to 
facta; ands for motives and characters they are so: deep- 
dyed and imbued with it, that we find it difficult to bebieve 
that the annalists af the opposite sides can be treating of the 
same subject. It is only by a slow and wary comparison 
that an impartial estimate can be formed; and we rejoice, 
therefore at every addition of authentic materials to the 
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stock from which the future historian is to compose his 
work. 

This remark naturalJy applies with proportionately greater 
force whenever an occasion presents itself on which the con- 
flicting parties were more actively opposed to each other. 
The attempts made in favour of the pretending family in 1715 
and 1719, were speedily suppressed ; but the magnitude of 
the effort in 1745, the character of success which it at first 
assumed, the many months during which it was sustained, 
and above all the interest attaching to the fortunes of the 
Prince who headed it (for the fortunes of a discomfited 
Prince always create interest, however personally unworthy 
he may be of it) give it a superior importance over every 
other occurrence im the latter history of the Stuarts. The 
memoirs now presented to the public were put together by 
an eye-witness of all the transactions during Charles Ed- 
ward’s expedition. The writer of them is an open, braye, 
frank, a ant soldier, who gives a plain narrative of 
events ‘‘ quorum pars magna fuit,” and who had also pecu- 
liar opportunities of observation from the close access which 
his appointments allowed him to the leaders of the rebellion. 

Captain Johnstone, as he would be termed North of 
Tweed, or the Chevalier de Johnstone, as our neighbours 
on the South of the Channel have been pleased to name him, 
was the only son of a merchant in Edinburgh. His family 
was well connected in Scotland, and consequently at the time 
of which he treats was very strongly attached to Eolecapilien 
and Jacobite principles. On the landing of Charles Ed- 
ward he hastened to meet him at Perth, and through the 
interest of Lord Rollo, his sister’s father-in-law, he was im- 
mediately nominated aid-deecamp to Lord George Murray. 
Of this nobleman he gives the following character as a gene- 
ral ; and we have reason to believe that the eulogy is by no 
means overstrained ; for whatever advantages attended the 


Prince's arms, are clearly to be attributed not to himself but 
to his lieutenant. 


“ Lord George Murrary, who had the charge of all the details 
of our army, and who had the sole direction of it, possessed ja 
natural genius for military operations; and was indeed a man of 
surprising talents, which, had they been cultivated by the study of 
military tactics, would unquestionably have rendered him one of 
the greatest generals of the age. He was tall and robust, and 
brave in the highest degree; conducting the Highlanders in the 
most heroic manner, and ajways the first to rush sword in hand into 
the midst of the enemy. He used to say, when we advanced to 
the charge, “ Ido not ask you, my lads, to go before, but merely 
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to follow me;” a very energetic harangue, admirably calculated to 
excite the ardour of the Highlanders; but which would sometimes 
have had a better effect in the mouth of the Prince. He slept little, 
was continually occupied with all manner of details, and was alto- 
gether most indefatigable, combining and directing alone all our 
operations: in a word, he was the only person capable of con- 
ducting our army.” P, 19. 


The battle of Gladsmuir, the first affair in which the Rebels 
were engaged, was fought between nearly equal numbers. 
The Highlanders were ordered to strike with their broad- 
swords at the noses of the enemy’s horses, without attendin 
to their riders. 'The wounded horses instantly wheeled round, 
and in a few minutes the English cavalry was thrown into dis- 
order. The infantry exposed on its flank was surprised, and 
routed with great slaughter, Little more. than one hundred 
out of the whole body escaped ; the remainder were killed 
ortaken. In the flight, a fearful havoc was made by the 
rude weapons of the mountaineers, who had flocked, half 
armed, to the Prince’s standard; and the field of battle pre- 
sented a horrible spectacle of mutilations, ‘* foy the killed ail 
fell by the sword.” Captain Macgregor, of the Duke of 
Perth's regiment, had armed his company with scythes fixed 
to poles seven or eight feet long, and great execution was 
done with these among the legs of the horses. Macgregor 
himself, in leading his men to the charge, received five 
wounds ; two with balls directly through the body. While 
lying on the ground, bleeding and disabled, he shouted to 
his men with a wildness and energy singularly charac- 
teristic of a Highlander, ‘‘ My lads, I am not dead! by G—, 
I shall see if any of you does nat do his duty!” 

The effects of panic were seldom more strongly exemplified 
than on this oecasion: the Rebels crossed a marsh which Sir 
Joho Cope had deemed impassable, and the suddenness of at- 
tack from an unexpected quarter deprived his men of ail 
power of self defence. Johnstone himself saw 9 young 
Highlander presented to Charles Edward, who was said to 
have killed fourteen English single-handed ; “ I do not know 
if I killed them,” he said, “ but [I brought fourteen soldiers 
to the ground with my sword.” ‘Ten others surrendered to a 
second at the mere sound of his yoice, and were driven be- 
fore him like a flock of sheep. Yet these were the men, con- 
tinues the Chevalier, with all thecandour of a gallant and ge- 
herous spirit, who had signalized themselves at Dettengen 
and Fontenoy, and might be ranked among the bravest troops 

in Europe. 
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Charles Edward’s army was increased to nearly 6000 men 
by this victory, and flushed by his first success, he unad- 
visedly, and against the opinion of the chiefs of the Clans, 
resolved upon his march into England. Carlisle surrendered, 
after three days of open trenches; thuugh the besiegers did 
not venture to fire a single shot from a fear of betraying the 
smallness of calibre in their battering train. 

The consternation produced by the arrival of the Rebels 
at Derby, when it was announced in London, was excessive. 
The Bank of England only escaped bankruptcy by a strata- 
gem: the notes were paid in sixpences, to agents of its own, 
who returned by a back-door with the specie which they had 
just received. George I1. embarked his most precious ef- 
fects at the Tower quay, and a yacht was kept in waiting, in 
order that he himself might set sail at a moment’s warnin 
But these fears were of short duration, and the hasty retreat 
of the Rebels appears to have restored public confidence as 
rapidly as their advance had destroyed it. In the affair at 
Clifden-hall, however, they were again successful, and the 
Duke of Cumberland, who was present, narrowly escaped 
with his life. His servant, who was taken prisoner, and 
whom Charles Edward, with great courtesy, immediately 
sent back by a trumpeter, stated that his master would cer- 
tainly have been killed, if the pistol which a Highlander 
aimed at his head, had not missed fire. 

The passage of the Esk was effected without loss ; the sol- 
diers era ‘ing ten or twelve abreast, with their arms locked 
in each other for mutual support against the force of the cur- 
rent, and leaving sufficient intervals for the passage of the 
flood between their ranks. ‘The surface of the water looked 
like a paved street, the heads of the men being all that ap- 
peared above it. Fires were immediately kindled ou the o 
son bank, and the bagpipes beginning to play, the Hich- 
anders danced themselves dry, through joy at regaining 
Scottish ground. The English, if we may believe Captain 
Johnstone, had not less joy in their departare. Some of 
the peasants imagined that they had claws instead of hands ; 
and one old woman, with tears in her eyes, and on her 
knees, besought’ Cameron of Lochiel to eat herself and 
spare her two children, whom she had hidden in a press. 

After beating General Hawley, at Fatkirk, and being 
compelled, from the inadequacy of his means, and the want 
of skill in his French engineer, to raise the siege of Stirling- 
Castle, Charles continue d to retreat upou Inverness. At 
the castle of Moy , in which he slept on the hig ‘ht of the 16th 
of February , Le narrowly escaped capture by “Lord Loudon, 
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who commanded a body of King’s troops in the neighbour- 
hood. Fifteen hundred men were destined for this service, 
and the measures were taken with such secrecy and precau- 
tion, that its success appeared inevitable. It was frustrated, 
however, by one of those chances which so frequently shed 
a colouring of romance over real history. 


«‘ Whilst some English officers were drinking in the house of Mrs. 
Bailly, an innkeeper in Inverness, and passing the time till the hour of 


- their departure, her daughter, a girl of thirteen or fourteen years of 


age, who happened to wait on them, paid great attention to their 
conversation, and, from certain expressions dropped by them, she 
discovered their designs. As soon as this generous girl was certain 
as to their intentions, she immediately left the house, escaped from 
the town, notwithstanding the vigilance of the centinels, and im- 
mediately took the road to Moy, running as fast as she was able, 
without shoes or stockings, which, to accelerate her progress, she 
had taken off, in order to inform the Prince of the danger that me- 
nacedhim, She reached Moy, quite out of breath, before Lord 
Loudon; and the Prince, with difficulty, escaped in his robe de 
chambre, night-cap, and slippers, to the neighbouring mountains, 
where he passed the night in concealment. This dear girl, to whom 
the Prince owed his life, was in great danger of losing her own, 
from her excessive fatigue on this occasion ; but the care and at- 
tentions she experienced restoréd her to life, and her health was at 
length re-established. The Prince, having no suspicion of such 
a daring attempt, had very few people with him in the castle of 

oy. 

rf As soon as the girl had 5 ae the alarm, the blacksmith of 
the village of Moy presented himself to the Prince, and assured 
his Royal Highness that he had no occasion to leave the castle; as 
he would answer for it, with his head, that Lord Loudon and his 
troops would be obliged to return faster than they came, The 
Prince had not sufficient confidence in his assurances to neglect 
seeking his safety by flight to the neighbouring mountains, How. 
ever, the blacksmith, for his own satisfaction, put his project in 
execution. He instantly assembled a dozen of his companions, 
and advanced with them about a quarter of a league from the 
castle, on the road to Inverness. There he laid an amb 
placing six of his companions, on each side of the highway, to wait 
the arrival of the detachment of Lord Loudon, enjoining them not 
to fire till he should tell them, and then not to fire together, but 
one after another. When the head of the detachment of Lord 
Loudon was oppasite the twelve men, about eleven o'clock in the 
evening, the blacksmith called out with a loud voice, “ Here come 
the villains, who intend carrying off our Prince; fire, my lads, do 
not spare them; give no quarter !”’ In an instant muskets were dis. 
charged from each side of the road, and the detachment, seei 
their project had taken wind, began to fly in the greatest disorder, 
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imagining that our whole army was lying in wait forthem. Such 
was their terror and consternation, that they did not stop till they 
reached Inverness. [n this manner did a common blacksmith, with 
twelve of his companions, put Lord Loudon, and fifteen hundred 
regular troops to fight. ‘The fifer of his Lordship, who happened 
to be at the head of the detachment, was killed by the first dis- 
charge ; and the detachment did not wait for a second.” P. 110. 


Lord Loudon’s corps still continued in a post which per- 
petually harassed the rebels ; and it was of the utmost con- 
sequence to them that it should be dispersed. The plau 
adopted for this purpose completely succeeded ; and a pri- 
vate incident which occurred in its execution, so well depicts 
the horrors of civil war, and is told with so much natural 


pathos, that we caupot refuse to give it in Captain Jobne 
stone’s own words. 


“On the 19th, after the detachment was assigned to the Duke 
of Perth, Mr. Macdonald, of Scothouse, came to pass the day 
with me. He was about forty years of age, had a fine coune 
tenance, and to bis agreeable exterior he added a noble and com- 
manding figare. He had all the qualities which usually distinguish 
u worthy and gallant man; brave, polshed, obliging, he pos- 
sessed at the same time a cultivated mind, and a sound judgment. 
Although our acquaintance had only commenced with the Prince’s 
expedition, [ soon learned to appreciate his merit, and the charms 
of his society; and notwithstanding the disproportion of our age, 
we were united together in the closest friendship. He entertained 
tor me all the affection of a father. As he was naturally of a gay 
disposition, the yrief in which he appeared ow his entrance at- 
tracted my notice. Os enquiring the cause, this worthy man re- 
plied, with teers in his eyes, ‘“ Ah! my friend, yeu know not what 
itis to be atather. Iam one of the detacument which is to set 
out this evening to attack Lord Loudon ; you are ignorant that a 
son whom I adore is an officer in his regiment. I thought myself 
fortunate in being able to procure such a situation for this youth, 
being unable to anticipate the landing of the |’rince in Scotland, 
Perhaps, to-morrow, I may be so unfortunate as to kill my son 
with my own hand; and thus the same bali which I fire in my de, 
fence may give to myself the most cruel death! However, in go- 
ing with the detachment, [may be able to save him; and, if 1 do 
wot go, he may fall by the hands of another.’? The recital of 
wor Scuthouse distressed me very much, and I could not refrais 
from mingling my tears with his, although 1 had never seen the 
young man, the subject of such painful auxtiety to an affectionate 
father. | kept him wiih me the whole day, endeavouring, by every 
means im my power, to divert his attention frow so melancholy a 
subject, and made lim promise, on his taking leave of me, to veut 


ime mamediately on his return from the expedition. Next evening, 
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F heard a loud knocking at my door: and running to it, I perceived 
this good father, holding a handsonie young man by the hand, He 
instantly called out, with eyes sparkling with joy, “ Here, my 
friend, here is he, who caused me yesterday so much anxiety. I[ 
fook hiuy prisoner myself, and, having secured him, I troubled 
myself very little about taking others.”” He then shed tears of 
joy; very different from the tears of the preceding evening. We 
supped all three together in my apartment, and I scarce ever 
enjoyed more satisfaction than in witnessing this tender scene be- 
tween the father and son.” P. 192, 


The failure of the night-attack upon the royal army at 
Nain, and the madness with which Charles Edward insisted 
mpon rye his exhausted troops to battle on the following 
day, are sullicient to justify the strong terms in which, by 
general consent, the Prince hes been accused as the sole 
eause of his own final disasters ; we are not sure whether they 
will bear out Captain Johnstone to the full extent of his 
counter-observation on Lord George Murray, “‘ Had Prince 
Charles slept during the whole of the expedition, and allowed 
Lord G. M. to act for him according to his own judgment, 
there’ is every reason for supposing he would have found the 
crown of Great Britain on his head when he awoke.” But 
Charles was surrounded by evil and ignorant counsellors ; 
and it is clear, that he had in himself neither judgment nor 
steadiness enough to command. It is only on account of his 
misfortunes that he can claim any regard from pages and 
even under these, the pusillanimity with which he gave up 
all hope alter this first check, and the heart-breaking sauve 
que peut which he returned to the animated assurances of 
fidelity which his gallant followers so cheerfully testified, 
‘* Let every man seek his safety in the best way he can,” de- 
prives him of all dignity in his fall. The fastnesses of the 
North were still open to him, and with the Highlanders on 
their own ground he might have protracted a mountain war- 
fare long enough to secure his honour, if not to re-establish 
his cause. 


*‘ Our situation was not desperate,” continues Captain John- 
stone, “* All that we can say is, that this Prince entered on his ex- 
pedition rashly, and without foreseeing the personal dangers: to 
which he was about to expose himself; that in carrying it on, he 
always took care not to expose himseif to the fire of the enemy ; 


and that he abandoned it at a time when he had a thousand times 


more reason to hope for success than when he left Paris to under- 
take it.” 
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The remainder of this volume is occupied by Captain 


Johnstone’s personal adventures : we begin with his escape 
from the field of Culloden. 


‘« My friendship for the unfortunate Macdonald, of Scothouse, 
who waskilled by my side at the battle of Culloden, had induced 
me to advance to the charge with his regiment. We were on the 
left of our army, and at the distance of about twenty paces from 
the enemy, when the route began to become general, before we 
had even given our fire on the left. Almost at the same instant 
that I saw Scothouse fall, the most worthy man I have ever known, 
and with whom I had been connected, by-the-by, in bonds of 
the purest friendship from the commencement of our oh ee a 
to add to the horror of the scene, I perceived all the Highlanders 
around me turning their backs to fly. I remained for a time mo- 
tionless, and lost in astonishment; I then, in a rage, discharged 
my blunderbus and oo at the enemy, and immediately endea- 
voured to save myself like the rest; but having charged on foot 
and in boots, I was so overcome by the marshy ground, the water 
on which reached to the middle of the leg, that instead of running 
I could scarcely walk. I had left my servant, Robertson, with my 
horses, on the eminence, about 600 yards behind us, where the 
Prince remained curing the battle, with orders to remain near the 
Prince’s servants, that I might easily know where to find my 
horses in case of need. My first object on retreating was to turn 
my eyes towards the eminence, to discover Robertson ; but it was 
tonopurpose. I neither saw the Prince nor his servants, nor any 
one on horseback. They had all gone off, and were already out 
of sight. I saw nothing but the most horrible of all spectacles ; 
the field of battle, from the right to the left of our army, covered 
with Highlanders, dispersed and flying as fast as they could to 
save themselves. 

* Being no longer able to keep myself on my legs, and the 
enemy always advancing very slowly, but redoubling their fire, my 
mind was agitated and undecided whether I should throw away my 
life, or surrender a prisoner, which was a thousand times worse 
than death on the field of battle. All at once I perceived a horse, 
about thirty paces before me, without a rider. The idea of being 
yet able to escape, gave me fresh strength, and served as a spur to 
me. I ran and laid hold of the bridle, which was fast in the hand 
of a man lying on the ground, whom I supposed dead; but, what 
was my surprise, when the cowardly poltroon, who was suffermg 
from nothing but fear, dared to remain in the most horrible fire 
to dispute the horse with me, at twenty paces from the ene- 
my! All my menaces could not induce him to quit. the bridle. 
Whilst we were disputing, a discharge from acannon, ‘leaded with 

pe-shot, fell at our feet, and covered us with mud, without, 

owever, producing any effect upon this singular individual, who 
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obstinately persisted in retaining the horse. Fortunately for me, 
Finlay Cameron, an officer in Lochiel’s regiment, a youth of twenty 
years of age, six feet high, and very strong and vigorous, ha 

pened to pass near us. I called on him to assist me. “Ah! Fin- 
lay,’’ said I, ‘ this fellow will not give me up the horse.” Finla 

flew to me like lightning, immediately presented his pistol to the 
head of this man, and threatened to blow out his brains if he he- 
sitated a moment to let go the bridle. The fellow, who had the 
appearance of a servant, at length yielded, and took to his heels. 
Having obtained the horse, I attempted to mount him several 
times; but all my efforts were ineffectual, as | was without strength 
and completely exhausted. I called again on poor Finlay, though 
he was already some paces from me, to assist me to mount. He 
returned, took me in his arms, with as much case as if I had been 
a child, and threw me on the horse like a loaded sack, giving the 
horse at the same time a heavy blow to make him set off with me. 
Then, wishing that I might have the good fortune to make my 
escape, he bounded off like a roe, and was in a moment out of 
sight. We were hardly more than fifteen or twenty paces from 
the enemy when he quitted me. As soon as I found myself at the 
distance of thirty or forty paces, I endeavoured to set myself 


right on the horse, put my feet in the stirrups, and rode off as fast 
as the wretched animal could carry me.” P. 159. 


Now in spite of the gravity with which Captain Johnstone 
asserts his undoubted right to the possession of the horse, we 
cannot hlep thinking that ‘‘ the cowardly poltroon” was not 
so much to blame for disputing the point with him, if it were 
only on the obvious ground of meum and tuum; but when 
we add the chances of life and death to the case, we believe 
that, under similar circumstances, we also should have kept 
tight hold of the bridle. 

After wandering some time in the neighbourhood of Ro- 
thiemurchus and Cortachie, ane Johnstone, in conse- 
quence of a vivid impression made upon him by a dream, re- 
solved to proceed te Edinburgh, and there seek the protec- 
tion of his relation Lady Jane Douglas. We have not reom te 
follow him through all his dangers and difficulties, and we 
must refer our readers to the volume itself for the amusing cow- 
ardice of his guide at Forfar ; for the female heroism of Mally 
and Jenny Burn, both ‘‘ beautiful as Venus, and the eldest 
hardly eighteen,” whorowed him across an arm of the sea, when 
the regular boatmen refused to undertake the risk, and whom, 
in return, he ‘* clasped in his arms, and covered with a thou- 
sand tender kisses,” just as he had done to an equally youn 
and beautiful Miss Duff, not very long before ; for his cordia 
detestation of the fanatical town of St. Andrews, “ full of 
the accursed race of Calvinists, hypocrites, who cover over 
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their crimes with the veil of religion ; fraudulent and dishw- 
nest in their dealings; who carry their holy dissimulation so 
far as to take off their bonnet to say grace when they take 
even a pinch of snuff; whe have the name of God constantly 
m their- mouths, and hell in their hearts ;”’ for his adventure 
while concealed in the ‘** Court Cave,” where the screeching 
of owls and bats exceeded that with which they overwhelmed 
the knight of La Mancha, in the cave of Montesinos, for 
they ‘* made a noise and confusion like that of a number of 
trumpets and drums, with a mixture of different sounds alto- 
gether unknown ;”’ and for the countless other hardships which 
he encountered till he found a secure asylum under the roof 
of his noble and high-minded Kinswoman. 

Even here, however, there was danger from pursuit, Sus- 
picion of his retreat was excited, and the house was threat- 
ened with a search. Lady Jane’s reply to him when he ex- 

ressed regret at the peril to which he exposed her, was truly 
man, ‘“‘ If there were no risk you would be under no ob- 
ligation to me!” Loudon seemed to afford more prospect of 
tranquil refuge than the northern capital, in which he was too 
wellknown. Accordingly, in the disguise of a pedlar, he, un- 
dertook a journey thither, and though recognised more than 
once while on the road by old companions, he completed it 
on the same horse in seven days. A soldier is never at 
a loss for a female who has a kindness to him, and. Cap- 
tain Johnstone readily bethought himself of one, whom five 
years back, in a former visit to Loudon, he had ‘* inspired 
with affection ;” with her he took up his lodging in an ele- 
gant first floor, for she was a respectable shopkeeper; This, 
however, did not prevent him from remembering his “ ador- 
uble Peggy,” of whom, during the same visit, he had become 
more theoretically enamoured; and who, like all his other 
damsels, was then ‘‘ the most beautiful person that ever ex- 
isted, and only eighteen,” the cabalistic number it seems in 
love's arithmetic. Peggy retained all her preference; and 
the fifteen next days of Captain Johnstone's life, fron¥ nine 
in.the. morning till eleven at night, were passed iw her sdeiéty ; 
and.most desperately fond do these two ity ag * a 
sonages appear to baye been. By some accident, the ‘rival 
queens suspected each others existence, The hospitable 
landlady became “irritated in her mind, uneasy, and even 
sour in her temper ;” till at length she openly ventured to tax 
her Lothario with coldness and indifference. P took a 
surer means of satisfying her jealous curiosity. She visited 
him in his lodgings while at breakfast, and retired convinced 
of her triumph. “Phe Captain was too well versed in the 
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ways of women to trust himself an to ‘‘ the sweet- 
ness and honourable disposition” of his ; 


‘* Furens quid foemina possit” 


haunted him in plain English, and having told her next morn- 
ing that he had found an opportunity of effecting his escape 
beyond sea, and assured her of nis “ eternal gratitude and 
remembrance,” he left her to wear the willow, not, however, 
without ‘ being sensibly touched” at seeing so fine a wo- 
man in tears. 

His next lodging was close to the house of Peggy’s father, 
and here one day his landlord invited him to “a party of 
pleasure,” on Tower-hill, where a friend had offered him a 
window to see the execution of Lords Kilmarnoc and Balma- 
rino, Captain Johnstone was thankful for “ the attention,” 
but, as may be imagined, excused himself from accepting it. 

At length an invitation from Lady Jane Douglas, to ac- 

company her to France, and a passport, in which he wasin- 
cluded, under the disguise of her servant, tore him, though 
not without a most violent struggle, even from Peggy. S 
iffered, it is true, to accompany him; but his want of mo- 
ney, and the uncertainty of his destination, were obstacles 
which he was too generous to conceal, and he quitted her 
for ever. 

Politics, like poverty, it has been said, bring a man ac- 
quainted with strange bedfellows ; Captain Johnstone met 
with a practical illustration of the remark. | 


“ We arrived at pps in twenty-four hours, 
our passage [| had a whimsical enough scene. Sir —— Clifton, 
who happened to be on board the packet-boat, was an acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Stewart, and he was invited into the cabin, which 
Lady Jane had engaged for herself and suite, whilst his servant 
and myself remained in a little anti-cabin, where we were very 
uncomfortably situated, and a source of annoyance to each other. 
This rendered us both very cross and ill . When we 
were in bed, our legs were striking against each other, from the 
smallness of the space in which we were cooped up. We suffered 


the more, as there were a great many passengers on board, and 
the weather being a them from on deck, so 
that this little place was always literally it was hardly 


possitte to breathe in it. Each believing the other to be a foot 
man, our respective observations were delivered in an insulting and 
contemptuous tone: and the scene would certainly have terminated 
unfortunately, if Lady Jane had not informed the Baronet,..at-din- 
ner, that there was a young “eamgers in her suite, whe.had 
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been with Prince Charles Edward, whom she wished to invite into 
her cabin to eat something. The Baronet told her, that he was in 
a similar predicament, as the person who acted as his valet was a 
Mr. Carnie, an officer in the Irish brigade in the service of France. 
We were both invited into the cabin to dinner, and on receiving 
the necessary explanations, we were very much surprised, and 
made a thousand excuses to each other for our incivility.”” P. $08. 


The remainder of his life apparently was passed in disap- 
pointment, he obtained a share in the fund distributed by 
the cabinet of Paris, among the Scotch exiles, but soon gave 
this up to serve ander the French standard in North Ame- 
rica. In the year 1760, he returned to France, mortified at 
want of promotion, and here the Memoirs conclude. 

We are neither Presbyterians in religion, nor modern 
whigs in politics, and consequently, as far as the prejudices 
of either of these parties extend, we differ widely from the 
English Editor of this volume. On other points, we are in- 
debted to him for a good deal of illustration ; but we should 
be well pleased if he would publish the manuscript itself, in 
its original form and language. It is extremely valuable 
from the air of simplicity and trath which pervades it; and 
it is also important as it corrects many false notions which a 
deservedly popular writer has sown deep concerning the per- 
sonal character of Charles Edward. We recollect that much 
more of our own historical knowledge in childhood was bor- 
rowed from Shakspeare than from Hume, and it is equally 
probable, that the succeeding generation may quote Waver- 
ley, as their authority, for the transactions of 1745: The 
Chevalier de Johnstone will furnish to those who open his 
pages a most complete antidote against such a delusion. 
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Arr. Ifl. Aatar, a Bedoueen Romance. Translated 
from the Arabic. By Terrick Hamilton, Esq. Oriental Se- 
cretary to the British Embassy at Constantinople. Four 
Volumes. Vol. 1. 308 pp. 12mo. Price 9s. 6d. Murray. 


IF we were endowed with the talent for sentimental compo- 
sition, which distinguishes so many of our more gifted con- 
temporaries, we should not easily let by this opportunity for 
indulging in much amiable effusion respecting the Arabian 
Nights, and the youthful associations, and oriental aspira- 
tions connected with the recollection of them. As it is we 
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can only assure our readers that, like themselves, we remem- 
ber being exceedingly delighted with the book when boys, 
and the impression which it left is still so strong, that it was 
with more than usual curiosity we took up a work that pro- 
mised a renewal of the same species of gratification. 

We cannot upon the whole allow that these expectations 
have been answered. The disappointment is no doubt in 
great measure our own fault, whose susceptibilities in these 
matters have been sadly blunted since the days when we 
could abandon ourselves unresistingly to the enjoyment 
of romantic story, whether eastern or chivalric; but the 
book itself is of a character quite distinct from that of the 
Arabian Nights, to which, however interesting in other re- 
spects, it is perhaps inferior as a mere fiction. We shall not 
detain the reader by any elaborate discrimination of the 
points of difference, because if our account of Antar be at 
all accurate, its little resemblance to ‘ the Thousand and One 
Nights” will be sufliciently apparent. The researches of 
modern Orientalists have made it more than probable that 
this last mentioned work is not properly of Arabian origin, 
but was translated from the Persian in the time of ‘the 
Caliph Mansur; and it is justly remarked by the editor of 
the first of the volumes before us, that this conjecture de- 
serves additional strength. ) 


** When we observe the rich and gorgeous descriptions of the 
works of art and nature which abound in them, their enchanted 
palaces—their sultans and viziers, and all the attendant magnifi- 
cence of a court; their genii and magicians—their want of indivi- 
dual character in the leading personages ;—and when we contrast 
with those details the simple manners of the Kings and Chieftains 
of the desert, pourtrayed in, this Romance; their rude tents; the 
familiarity with which they live amongst each other, controuled 
only by the rules of patriarchal authority ; the almost total absence 
of supernatural agents; and above all, the striking distinctions of 
character, which mark the whole progress of the story.” Vol. I. 


p. iv. 


Antar is in fact a species of epic tale, the hero of which it 
seems had actually an existence in the age preceding the 
birth of Mahomet, and was celebrated among the ain 
tribes as the most illustrious poet and warrior of his time. 
Of the events of his history little certain is known, except 
that he was the son of an ti chief by a negro captive; 
but a monument of his poetical talent yet remains in the poem 
which forms the fifth of the seven that, in testimony of their 
unrivalled excellence, are suspended in the sanctuary of the 
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temple of Mecca, and are thence called the Moallakat. M. 
Von Hammer, the distinguished orientalist of Vienna, te 
whose essay on the subjeet we are indebted for much valuable 
and interesting information respecting both the work before us, 
and Arabian literature in general, informs us that the poet who 
aspired to this honour, hung up his production in the Kaaba, 
in the presence of all the tribes of Arabia who had come 
thither on pilgrimage. By this he not only challenged all 
the poets of his nation to a contest of poetical power, but all 
those who opposed or envied him to a trial of arms; every 
critic who Sodloail the poem unworthy of such distinction, 
being at liberty to break a lance with him in mortal fight. 
That the hero of the romance before us, and the author of 
the poem suspended in the temple are the same, is proved 
as well by the similar names which occur in both, as by the 
fact that the poem itself is twice inserted in the work; once 
in fragments as the hero delivers them improvvis amente on 
the several occasions which occur to awaken his muse ; again, 
when after long contention before the assembly of the tribes 
at Mecca, to use the words of M. Von Hammer, “ he united 
the hitherto scattered pearls of his genius by the golden 
thread, and suspended them in the Kaaba.” | 

The composition of the work itself is attributed principally 
to Assmaee, an author of great name in Arabian literatare, and 
who flourished during the reign of the Caliph Haroun 
Alraschid. This prince, D’Herbelot tells us, used to take 
great delight in listening to the traditions of the Arabs, with 
which Assmaee’s memory was most abundantly storéd; but 
which it seems he sometimes narrated with such excessive 
detail and prolixity, that the Caliph was often fain to inter- 
rupt him and intreat that he would consult his hearers’ 
patience by a little occasional abridgement. In some in- 
stances, indeed, Haroun seems to have extended his objec- 
tions farther; and the translator (preface, p. xi.) tells us, 
that in the course of the tale Asmaee once breaks off from 
his narrative to state that, as he was relating before the 
caliph and his courtiers one of Antar’s astonishing exploits, 
they at length ventured to express their doubts of the truth 
of such tremendous powers. But our author met the ob- 
jection very summarily, by assuring them that every fact 
rested on the most undoubted authority, and that he himself 
had witnessed many of the scenes he describes ; adding, that 
he then was four hundred years of age, and had consequently 
been alive long before the coming of Mahomet. 

Both Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Von Hammer agree im stating, 


that there can be no doubt but that the book before us, is the 
9 
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work of this same poet Assmaee; bat Mr. Von Hammer 
points out a circumstance that makes it not unlikely that the 
particular era of its composition was rather the reign of the 
Caliph Almamoun, than that of his father Haroun. Alma- 
moun was himself the son, not of his father’s consort Zobeide, 
who was of royal blood, but of a female negro slave: and a 
curious story is related respecting the occasion of this birth. 
Haroun was one day indulging in his favourite amusement of 
playing at chess with Zobeide, when it was agreed between 
them that the losing party should perform punctually what- 
ever the winner should enjoin. Zobeide was the first loser, 
and Haroun required, and in spite of her tears and entreaties, 
exacted of her that she should immediately strip herself be- 
fore him and so make the round of the court. Zobeide, 
however, was soon enabled to take a terrible revenge. In 
the second game she was the conqueror, and she demanded 
that the Caliph should pass the next night not with her, or 
with one of the seven hundred beauties of which his harem 
consisted, but with the ugliest negro slave that could be 
selected from his kitchen. Haroun in vain endeavoured to 
buy off the exaction of this tyrannous penalty by the offer 
of half his treasure. Zobeide was inexorable, and the fruit 
of this lost game at chess was the illustrious Almamoun, who 
succeeded his brother Emin in the Caliphat. We think jt a 
very probable supposition of M. Von Hammer’s, that it was 
with a view to reconcile the Caliph to the recollection of 
this nnfortunate circumstance in his parentage, that Ass- 
maee chose for his hero a person, who proved that an origin 
still more degraded was no obstacle to the display of the 
most splendid qualities, and the attainment of the highest for- 
tune and fame. 

The two most shining periods in the Arabian history, are 
the century immediately before Mahomet and the reigns of 
the first seven Abbassid Caliphs. The former of these js 
indeed called “ the time of ignorance,” with reference to its 
being previous to the mission of the prophet, but was never- 
theless the golden age of Arabian poetry and chivalry. It 
was then flourished all their most distinguished poets, of 
whom Mahomet was the greatest and the last; and the more 
luxurious age of Haroun and Almamoun, however illustrated 
by the cultivation of science and of other branches of litera- 
ture, produced in poetry, nothing comparable to the effasions 
of their ruder forefathers, the Bedouin bards of the desert. 
Antar himself was born under the reign of Nushirvan the 
just, King of Persia, and he died a short time before Mo- 
bammed had declared his mission. His life extended tq 
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nearly a whole century, and the period comprehended. the 
most remarkable events of the history of ‘* the age of ignor- 
ance.” ‘The Romance before us is held to display a perfect 
picture of the manners prevailing among the Arabs at that 
time,—to describe them such as they were when aroused by 
the eloquence, and impelled by the energetic will of the 
mighty impostor, this extraordinary people issued from the 
desert, and to use the words of Mr. Burke, ‘‘ laid hold of the 
two most powerful empires of the world, beat one of them 
totally to the ground, breke to pieces the other, and in not 
much longer space than the natural term of a man’s life, over- 
turned governments, laws, manners, religion, and extended 
an empire from the Indus to the Pyrenees.” 

The book itself, recalling as it does the manners and habits 
of that heroic era, is still the peculiar favourite of the Be- 
douins ; and its recital in the mouths of the story-tellers of 
the desert or the coffee-houses, excites among its hearers the 
most ungovernable emotions of sympathy and delight.. M. 
Von Hammer has given us an interesting account of the 
agitation with which the Arabs listen to these spirit stirring 
narratives. When the hero of the tale is in imminent peril, 
they shudder and cry aloud, “ No, no, no, God forbid ! that 
cannot be!” If heis described in the heat of fight, cleaving 
his way through the ranks of the enemy, they grasp their 
swords and raise themselves as if they would fly to his aid; 
if he is betrayed their features darken with indignation, 
and they exclaim, * The curse of God be on the traitor !” 
When he falls a long sigh escapes them, as they bid God’s 
blessing be with valiant ; or if, on the other hand, he returns 
victorious from battle, they rend the air with loud exclama- 
tions of ** Praise to God, the Lord of Hosts!” Descripticns 
of the beauties of nature, and especially of the spring, are 
received with repetitions of Taib, Taib, that is, well! well! 
and nothing equals the delight which their countenances ex- 
press while the story-teller draws an elaborate picture of 
female beauty; they listen with deep and silent attention, 
and when the narrator concludes his description with the 
ejaculation ‘‘ Praised be God who has created beautiful 
women,’ they repeat in chorus, in the enthusiasm of admira- 
tion and gratitade, ‘* Praised be God who has created beau- 
tiful women!” ‘These circles, in which the Bedouin, listen- 
ing to tales, or relating them, passes half the night, are called 
by a particular term Musameret, i. e. conversations in a moon 
or starlight night; and Essamir is the name given to the 
lovers or holders of such night-conversations, in which, when 
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the tale is finished, the audience comment on the wonders to 
which they have been listening. | 

It is singular that a work so celebrated among the Ara» 
bian tribes, should hitherto have attracted so little the atten- 
tion of the learned. Even in the east we are told it is at 
this day but little known beyond the deserts, and the towns 
of Aleppo, Damascus, Bagdad, and Cairo. Haji Calta, the 
most celebrated of the bibliographers of Asia, mentions it 
but very cursorily. Sir William Jones would appear ‘to be’ 
the first European who had fallen in with a volume of it, on 
which he passes a very animated eulogy in the xviith chap- 
ter of his Poes. Asiat. Comment. The first complete copy 
of the work was brought to Europe by M. Von Hammer, and. 
deposited in the Imperial Library of Vienna. They are not 
to be procured without difliculty, as the persons who gain 
their livelihood by reading the stories in coffee-houses are 
very unwilling to part with them ; and from the voluminous 
nature of the work the expence of transcribing is consider- 
able. It is generally found bound up in volumes of various 
sizes, from forty to twenty or less, exhibiting, as Mr. Hamil- 
ton observes, a mass sufficient to appal the most enterprising 
of translators ; and it was not untif he met with it in a more 
compressed shape, in the copy from which the present trans- 
lation is executed, that he ever anticipated the possibility of 
putting it into English. | 

After the length «dt which we have indulged in preli- 
minary talk, the account which we shall be able to give of 
the book itself will, we fear, appear but meagre. But in 
truth from its very nature, it would be useless, as well as 
difficult, to attempt any thing like a regular or elaborate 
analysis of its contents. It is made up of a long seriés 
of adventures, bearing for the most part a considerable 
resemblance one to another, and told much in the same 
manner; and a short account of the hero and the story, with 
a specimen or two of the style of narrative, and of the 
poetry, will answer every practicable purpose in giving our 
reader a notion of the general tone and spirit of the romance. 

Antar, then, as we bave already intimated, was the son of 
an Absian chief by a negro captive. In his person he seems 
to have formed an exception to almost ull the poetical heroes 
on record. He was born “ black and swarthy like an 
elephant, flat nosed, blear eyed, harsh featured, shaggy 
haired; the corners of his lips hanging down; strong boned, 
long footed, with ears immensely long.” From his infancy, 
however, he gave tokens of strength and intrepidity, so pro- 
cigions as easily to make up for his want of personal attrac- 
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tions, and as he increased in years he equally excited admi- 
ration by the developement of the most extraordinary powers 
of eloquence and poetry. By these qualities, though passing 
his youth as a slave in his father’s household, he early 
attracted the attention and interest of King Zoheir, But at 
the same time they drew upon him the envy of the legi- 
timate members of his kindred; and this feeling on their 
part was aggravated by a circumstance which soon occurred, 
One day Antar entered the house of his uncle Malik, and 
found his aunt combing his cousin Ibla’s hair, which flowed 
down her back dark as the shades of night. 


“ Antar was quite surprised, but Ibla ran away as soon as An- 
tar had entered and seen her, as her sable locks waved to the 
ground behind her. This increased Antar’s astonishment ; he was 
greatly agitated, and could pay no attention to any thing; he was 
anxious and thoughtful, and when by himself burst forth into the 
following strains, 

_ The fair maid lets down her ringlets, and she is complete 
hid in her hair, which appears like the dark shades of night. It 
as if she were the brilliant day, and as if the night had enveloped 
her in obscurity. It is as if the full moon was shining in its splen- 
dour, and all the stars were concealed by its lustre. Her charms 
bewitch all around her, and all are anxious to offer their services ; 
they live in her beauties and loveliness, and they are imbued with 
sweetness from her perfections, and receive new spirit from her 
graces. Revile me not for my love of her, for I am distracted for 
her, and live but as the victim of my love. I will conceal my affec- 
tion in my soul till I can see that I am sufficiently fortunate one 
day to serve her,’”? Vol. I. p. 37. 


Antar indeed felt that such passion was almost hopeless in 
him, slave and base born as he was; but the opportunity 
which he longed for however soon occurred. ‘The warriors 


of his tribe having set out on an expedition, Antar was left 
with the charge of the habitations and women. 


«* The horsemen being now absent, the children, and women, 
and slaves, male and female, were left behind. Semecah, the wife 
of Shedad, gave a magnificent entertainment at the lake of Zatool 
Irsad. Sheep were slaughtered, and witte flowed, and the girls 
carried their instruments. Antar stood amongst the attendants, 
and was in transports on seeing [bla appear with the other women. 
She was indeed like an amorous fawn; she was decorated with 
variegated necklaces; and when Antar was attending her, he was 
overwhelmed in the ocean of his love, and became the slave of her 
sable tresses. They sat down to eat, and the wine cups went 
merrily rouad. It was the spring of the year, when the whole land 
shone in all its glory; the vines hung luxuriantly in the arbours ; 
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the flowers shed around ambrosial fragrance ; every hillock sparkled 
in the beauty of its colours; the birds in responsive melody sang 
sweetly from each bush, and harmony issued from their throats ; 
every ear was enchanted ; the ground was covered with flowers and 
herbs; whilst the nightingales filled the air with their softest notes, 
Then the damsels beat the cymbal, and recited the. following 
verses ; i 

“« ¢ The shades have spread their canopy, and the flowers spread 
their pillows; the streams roll along their shores of flowers, some 
white, some red, some yellow, some sweet scented. See the 
waters gliding through the gardens, and the trees and their fruits 
resemble bracelets and chaplets; the birds sing melodiously upon 
them in every variety of note, the nightingale and the dove pour 
their plaintive strain, and make every lover weep; the gentle 
zephyrs whisper along, and the branches move in softest measure, 
The boughs dance in the groves, among the trees, in the graceful 
movement; the dew drops fall, and the flowers and the trees 
are studded with its pearls. The season is delightful ; let it beet 
in enjoyment, and misfortunes begone! the opportunity is delici- 
ous, let us grasp in haste its sweets. Be merry, and wild with joy, 
and let not a day pass without amusement.’ 

“ Then another set took the musical instruments, and beating 
the cymbals with their hands, thus sang: 

“ ¢The gardens sparkle with all they boast of lovely damsels ; 
every sportive virgin is possessed of languishing glances, and en- 
chanting movements ; their beauty is perfection, they are loveli- 
ness itself; their elegant shapes glance like the well-proportioned 
spears; their tresses float down their backs, like branches of the 
grape-vine ; they are slayers and piecers with their arrows and their 
darts; archers and strikers, the enchantresses of men,’ 

‘* They now formed a dance and took off their robes: the dam- 
sels danced whilst the servants sang, and carried round the goblets 
of wine. Roses were spread oyer their checks, and their bosoms 
heaved, And Ibla joined her associates in the dance, and ex- 
hibited her charms, and laughed, Fire shot from their eyes, and 


the cups of wine were united to the honey of their mouths,”’— 
Vol. I. p. 51. 


At this moment they were surprised by the attack of a hos- 
tile troop. The women were seized by the spoilers who 
placed them behind on their horses, and were being carried 
off, when Antar, unarmed, and on foot, overtook the chief, 
who had seized upon Ibla—dashed him senseless to ‘the 
ground, possessed himself of his horse and armour, and then 
attacked the rest. In a short time his single arm achieved 
a complete victory, The hostile troopmen were either’ slain, 
or put to flight, and Antar returned in triumph with the 


rescued females, and a considerable booty in horses, and 
arms beside. 
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This is but a slight specimen of our hero’s exploits. 
Upon an occasion somewhat similar, he rescues the whole 
household of King Zoheir from ignominy and captivity, and 
the king in gratitude made him to sit by him at the feast, 
presented him with a robe of honour, and a necklace of gold 
and jewels, and mounted him on an Arab horse. Upon his 
return to the tent of his father, Antar thought he might now 
request that Shedad would acknowledge him as bis son, and 
grant him the rank and dignity of an Arab; but Shedad 
repelled the petition with a degree of scorn and indignation, 
which, from our ignorance of Arab manners, we are quite 
unable to enter into, and Antar humbled and disgusted with 
the repulse, armed himself, mounted his horse, and leaving 
his ungrateful kindred rode into the desert. Here he tell in 
witha troop of Absians, under the command of one Gheguadh ; 
to these he joined himself, upon condition that a fourth of 
whatever booty they gained should: be assigned as his share. 
In the course of the adventures which ensued, he became 
possessed, by purchase, of the beautiful and unrivalled steed 
Abjer, and soon after they fell in with, and made captive, 
Aminah, the grand-daughter of Handhalab, surnamed the 
Blood-drinker, the chiel of all the princes of Tey, wha was 
proceeding with a splendid train of horsemen and slaves to 
her husband Nakid, a powerful chieftain of the race of 
Maan. A quarrel took place respecting the division of the 
plunder, and, when shortly after, the Absians were sur- 
prized by the approach of the father of the captive lady 
at the head of three hundred horsemen all clad in steel, 
Antar galloped to the top of a neighbouring hill; “ he took 
his feet out of the stirrups, and sat cross legged upon the 
neck of his horse, resting on his dreadful spear, and 
there remained contemplating the terrors of the approaching 
conflict.” It did not last long: the Absians soon fled, but 
“ the Blood-drinker’s” triumph was checked by the inter- 
ference of Antar, who rushing upon them suddenly, filled 
them with such terror, that they were scattered in every 
direction over the plain. The Absians now proceeded home- 
ward with their plunder. But they were again intercepted ; 
Nakid, the destined husband of Aminah, hearing of her 
capture, collected five thousand warriors of his tribe, and 
marched out with a resolution to exterminate her ravishers. 
On this occasion, as on the former, the Absians fled before 
an enormous superiority of numbers, and Antar had alone to 
bear the whole burden of the conflict. The following is a 
description of the feats of his prowess in the battle. 
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“ When Nakid saw the battle of Antar, and how alone ‘he 
stood against five thousand, and was making them drink of the cup 
of death and perdition, he was overwhelmed with astonishment at 
his deeds. Thou valiant slave, he cried, how potent is thine arm— 
how strong is thy wrist! And he rushed down upon Antar, that 
his bride might behold a proof of his courage: and Antar, seein 
that he was making at him, presented himself before him, for he 
was all anxiety to meet him. O thou base-born, cried Nakid, son 
of an uncircumcised mother! But Antar permitted him not to 
finish his speech, before he assaulted him with the assault of a 
lion, and roared at him: he was horrified and paralyzed at the 
sight of Antar. Antar attacked him thus scared and petrified, 
and struck him with his sword on the head, and cleft him down to 
the back, and he fell, cut in twain, from the horse, and he was 
split intwo asif by ascale; and as Antar dealt the blow, he cried 
out  O by Abs! O by Adnan! I amever the lover of Lbla.’ 

** No sooner did the tribe of Maan behold Antar’s blow, than 
every one was seized with fear and dismay. The whole five thou- 
sand made an attack like the attack of a single man; but Antar 
received them as the parched ground receives the first of the rain, 
exhibiting to them his power and his courage. His eye-balls were 
fiery red, and foam issued from the corners of his lips; wherever 
he smote, he cleft the head; every warrior he assailed he anni- 
hilated ; and as the warriors still pressed on him, he tore a rider 
from the back of his horse, he heaved him on high, and whirlin 
him in the air, struck down a second with him, and the two 
instantly expired. ‘ By thine eyes, O Ibla,’ .he cried, ‘ to-day 
will I destroy all this race.’ Thus he proceeded until he terrified 
the warriors, and hurled them into woe and disgrace, hewing .off 
their arms and their joints. At length the five thousand retreated 
from the combat,: for fear and terror had completely shaken them, 
and more than nine hundred horsemen he had slain, and gained an 
entire victory over them.”” Vol. I. P. 117. 


At this moment a troop of Absians made their appearance, 
It had been dispatched by King Zoheir in search of Antar, 
and for the purpose of intreating he would return to his 
tribe. The hero was easily persuaded, and as they approached 
their homes, Antar’s passion for Ibla broke out in all the 
fervour of poetry. 


‘© ¢ When the breezes blow from Mount Saadi, their freshness 
calms the fire of my love and transports, Let my tribe remember 
I have preserved their faith; but they feel not my worth, and pre- 
serve not their engagements with me. Were there not a maid set- 
tled in the tents, why should I prefer their society to absence? 
Slimly made is she, and the magic influence of her eye preserves 
the bones of a corpse from entering the tomb. The sun as it 
turns towards her, and says, Darkness obscures the land, do tilou 
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rise in my absence: and the brilliant moon calls out to her, Come 
forth, for thy face is like me when I am at the full, and in all my 
glory! The Tamarisk trees complain of her in the morn and the 
eve, and say, Away, thou waning beauty, theu form of the laurel! 
She turns away abashed and throws aside her veil, and the roses 
are scattered from her soft fresh cheeks. She draws her sword 
from the glances of her eye-lashes, sharp and penetrating as the 
blade of her forefathers, and with it her eyes commit murder, 
though it be sheathed: is it not surprising that a sheathed sword 
should be so sharp against its victims! Graceful is every limb, 
slender her waist, love-beaming are her glances, waving is her 
form. The damsel passes the night with musk under her veil, and 
its fragrance is increased by the still fresher essence of her breath. 
The lustre of day sparkles from her forehead, and by the dark 
shades of her curling ringlets, night itself is driven away. When 
she smiles, between her teeth is a moisture composed of wine, of 
rain, and of honey. Her throat complains of the darkness of her 


necklaces. Alas! alas! the effects of that throat and that neck- 
lace!’’’ Vol. I. P. 121. 


This we think is very beautiful. The following extract, 


though in a different style, possesses equal merit. Antar is 
describing the delights of battle. | 


« ¢T Just after the blows of the cleaving scimitars, and I 
idolize the thrusts of the well made spears. I long for the of 
death, when they are pure, and they circle round the heads of the 
illustrious brave. It is the blow and the thrust when the horses 
stumble among the death-bearing lances, and the armies are in 
confusion, that please me under the shades of the dust, like the 
wings of darkness, as the coursers storm over the earth, the barbs 
of the lances plunge into obscurity, and start from it like the 
eperkins stars. Faulchions, gleam in it in every direction, like 
the flashes of lightning in the darkness of night. O by thy life, 
honour and glory, and eminence, and the accomplishment of 
hopes, and exaltation of fame are for him who rushes into the 
combat magnanimously, where alone in the height, of glory are 
the highest honours. Let him thrust among the warriors and the 
chiefs with a heart unmoved in the fall of sword blows. Let him 
brandish furiously his sabre and spear in the boldness of his spirit, 
undaunted at calamitics. Let him do justice to the lance of Cah- 
tan in the contest, and let him stretch forth proudly his shoulders 
with the edge of the scimitar. Otherwise, let him Jead a. con- 
temptible life in ignominy, and when he dies, his friends will not 
mourn over him. The beauteous virgins will not weep in anguish 
for any but the horsemen noble in the hour of trial. I am the 
hero well known in the field of battle, and I am the eager knight 
amongst my relations. 1 am the assaulting lion, and the hero who 
defends their dwellings and habitations,’’? Vol. L. P. 150. 
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The merits of our hero had now become so indisputable 
that his family had no longer any decent pretext for refusing 
to him the hand of Ibla. Malik, however, the father of the 
damsel, is persuaded to impose as a condition, that Antar 
should, Lp wee a to the marriage, present his bride with a 
thousand Asafeer camels. These animals it seems were in 
the possession of Monzar, King of the Arabs, and lieute- 
nant of Nushirvan, and it was expected that Antar would 
inevitably perish in an attempt to carry them off. ‘The hero 
however readily engaged in the enterprize. He set out 
immediately fur the land of Hinah, accompanied only by his 
uterine brother Shiboob. They soon arrived at the camel 
pastures, and had driven off a thousand with little resist- 
ance from the slaves who guarded them, when they were 
surprized by the arrival of a body of twelve thousand bhorse- 
men, Antar left it to Shiboob to protect the camels, wile 
he himself attacked the enemy. A murderous conflict 
ensued, but his horse fell under him, and reduced him to con- 
tinue the fight on foot, until accidentally stepping upon a 
skull his foot slipped, and he fell, and the enemy clusing 
eagerly upon him he was made prisoner. 

Antar is conducted before Monzar, and in reply to. his 


question, relates the motives which engaged him in. his 
enterprize. : 


‘ Hast thou then, said Monzar, with all this fortitude and elo- 
uence, and propriety of manners, exposed thy life to the sea of 
eath, and endangered thine existence for the sake of an Arab 

girl? * Yes, sin 7 said Antar ; it is love that emboldens man 
to encounter dangers and horrors; and no lover is excusable but 
he who tastes the bitterness of absence after the sweetness of 
enjoyment ; and there is no peril to be apprehended, but from a 
look from beneath the corner of a veil ; und what misfortune can 
drive man to his destruction, but a woman who is the root and 
branch of it!’ Then tears filled his eyes, and sighs burst from his 
sorruwing heart, as he thus exclaimed: 

“ The eyelashes of the songstress from the corner of the veil, 
are more cutting than the edge of the cleaving scimitars; and 
when they wound the brave are humbled, and the corners of their 
eyes are flooded with tears.’ ”’ 

“‘* Truly Ibla, on the day of departure, bade me adieu, and said 
I should never return, O lightnings! waft my salutation to, her, 
and to all the places and pastures. where she dwells. O ye dwellers 
in the forests of Tamarisks, if I die, mourn for me when my eyes 
are plucked out by the hungry fowls of the air, O ye steeds, 
mourn for a Knight who could engage the lions of death in the 
field of battle. Alas, I am an outcast, and in sorrow. I am 
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humbled into galling fetters, fetters that cut to my soul.’” Vol. I. 
P, 223. 


Monzar is equally struck with the generosity and the 
prowess of his captive, and resolves to retain him near his per- 
son. He was then from peculiar circumstances at war with 
his liege lord, the Persian Emperor Chosroe Nushirvan, and 
in a battle which soon after ensued between the armies of the 
two powers, Antar was the instrument of achieving for his 
new master a decisive victory. Monzar however was still 
solicitous about the issue of his quarrel with a potentate so 
superior; but the means of reconciliation soon presented 
themselves. The court of Nushirvan was at that moment 
in a state of much disquietude. The annual tribute of 
the Grecian Emperor to the Persian had this year been 
accompanied by a Christian warrior of the name of Badhra- 
moot, who had challenged to single combat all the 
warriors of Persia, and obtained from the Emperor a pro- 
mise, that in case he overthrew them all, the Greeks should 
in future be exempted from the ignominy of tribute. 
A series of combats had taken place, in which the stranger 
was invariably victorious, and Nushirvan was beginning to 
be anxious for the honour of his empire, when it was sug- 
gested that he should write to Monzar, offering an entire 
oblivion of what had past, and requesting that he would 
select among his hardy Arabians such as might be judged 
best fitted to cope with the hitherto unconquered Badhra- 
moot. Monzar gladly complied, and pitched: upon Antar 
as the champion of Persia. The hero immediately proceeded 
to Modayin, the Persian capital; enters the lists with the 
Grecian knight, overcomes and slays him, and is straightway 
loaded with presents and honours from the Emperor. The 


rade Arabian is somewhat bewildered by the magnificence of 
the new scene in which he finds himself. 


«* At the upper end of the gardens there was raised for Chosroe, 
a throne of burnished gold, and pillars of green emerald, and 
pedestals of silver that sent forth refulgent rays in the darkest 
night. Round it were stools of ivory and ebony inlaid with bril- 
liant gold. Chosroe seated himself on the throne, and ordered 
Monzar and Antar to sit by him: thus exalting him high above all 
that were present. The attendants and suite fe sat down; every 
one took his place ; and they were no sooner arranged than the 
dinner tables were served with various dainties, and-a profusion of 
fruits and sweatmeats.” Vol. I. P. 286. 

** And when Antar observed the variety of delicious meats, of 
mutton and pigeons, and thrushes, and the quantity of doves, and 
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the profusion of sweatmeats, he turned, towards Monzer, and 
said— My lord, are these various viands their usual victuals? are 
they at all times accustomed to such luscious things? for I see here 
no camel's flesh. What art thou talking of? cried Monzar; 
think no more of the inhabitants of the wilds and deserts, and 
those that drink camels milk night and day; habituate thyself to 
the inhabitants of towns and cities, for thou must live in the vicinity 
of great Kings. So Antar ate till he was satisfied; the glasses 
passed round, and they killed the jovial hours in mirth and merri- 
ment: and when the female slaves knew they were the property 
of Antar, they came to offer their service, and whenever he got u 
or sat down, they surrounded him: but he would not take the 
least notice of them, for no one but Ibla was in his heart.”’ 

‘* « The fresh breeze comes in the morn, and when it blows on 
me with its refreshing essence, it is more grateful to me than all 
which my power has obtained in nightly depredations—than all my 
property and wealth. The realms of Chosroe I would not covet, 
were the phantom of my love to vanish from my sight. May the 
showers of rain ever bedew the lands and mounds of Sheerebah ! 
lands, where the brilliancy of the veiled full moons may be seen in 
the obscurity of their sable ringlets—where my heart chases among 
them, a damsel whose eyes are painted with antimony, more lovely 
than the Houri. Thou mayst see in her teeth a liquor when she 
smiles, where the wine cup is studded with pearls. The fawn has 
borrowed the magic of her eye, and it is the lion of the earth that 
chases its prey for her beauty. Lovely maid—delicately formed— 
beauteous—enchanting ! and at her charms is the brightness of the 
moon abashed. O Ibla, the anguish of absence is in my heart— 
thou mayst see the shafts of death driven through my soul. O Ibla, 
did not thy visionary form visit me by night, I should pass the 
night in sorrows and restlessness.’”? Vol. I. P. 278. 


After a short stay at the Persian court, Antar returned 
home loaded with riches, including of course the Asafeer 
camels, to claim the promised hand of his adored mistress, 
But the arts and machinations of his enemies were not yet 
exhausted, and he had yet to go through a long course of 
unintermitting, but ever triumphant exertion, before his 
labours obtain their reward by the accomplishment of the 
great objects of his ambition, his acknowledgment as an 
Arab chief, and his subsequent union with Ibla. The solem. 
nization of their union closes the fourth and last of ‘the 
volumes before us; but even this consummation is far from 
completing the work. Two more parts are yet behind, and 
are already translated. The first includes the period in which, 
after various conflicts and conquests, the hero succeeds in 
suspending his poem at Mecca; the second comprizes the 
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wars which he waged against the more distant tribes ; and 
tells how he visited Constantinople, and invaded : 


where he discovered that she was the daughter of a mighty 
monarch, and that he himself was thus on both sides of illus- 
trious descent, and lastly relates the manner of his death, 
and that of most of his companions and kinsmen. - ly 
as we have felt oursef¥es interested in the portion of the 
work which has been already published, and grateful as we 
are to the translator for the new sources of amusement and 
information which his labours have opened te us, we cannot 
but express some alarm at the prospect of this volaminous 
continuation, or forbear to suggest to him the consideration 
whether it might not be prudent to attempt a little ocva- 
sional retrenchment of his narrative; and whether consider- 
ing the rather uniform character of the adventures, and their 
usual unconnectedness with each other, the work be not one 
which would afford peculiar facilities to such amputation. Tn 
other respects we have nothing to complain of, and every 
thing to praise in Mr. Hamilton. His translation, which he 
assures us, is perfectly literal, is executed in a style of un- 
common vigour and elegance, and we must again express to 
him our gratitude for bringing to our knowledge a work, 
which beside the singular beauty of the poetry, and the in- 
trinsic interest which it possesses as a story, is, from the cir- 
cumstances of the age of its composition, and the people and 
period to which it relates, among the most curious that have 
for some time past issued from the press. 





Art. IV. Three Months passed in the Mountains East of 
Rome, during the Year 1819. By Maria Graham, Author 
of Journal of a Residence in India. 8vo. Six Plates. 
10s.€d. 304 pp. Longman. 1820. | 


Art. V. Memoirs of the Life of Nicholas Poussin. By 
Maria Graham, Author of a Journal of a Tour in India, 
&e. &e. Svo. 10s. 6d. WEpp. With a Portrait 
Longman. 1820. 


It is but rarely that a person of good sense and quick obser- 
tion, who will take the trouble to note down upon the spot, 
and at the moment, a journal of his tour, however beaten the 
ground over which he is passing may be, can fail to produce 

The great secret of travel- 


much that will interest his readers. 
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writing, is to write inter equitandum ; to blot if you pléase, 


but to.add little or nothing by and by; and above ally byewo 
means to dissipate, by a long and tedious recoction’ in ‘the 
study, the freshness of colouring which has been obtained im 
the Inn. If we could impress this most useful lesson 

the itinerant authors of our day, we should have many dots 
dense and ponderous quartos, like Mr*s. and Mrs. and 
Mr***s. and many more gracile and agreeable octavos, like 
this by Mrs. Graham. 

To avoid the heat of a Roman summer, this lady, in com- 
pany with her husband and a friend, determined to fix her 
residence in the middle of June, 1819, at Poli, a sequestered 
town, among the mountains, about six and twenty miles east 
from Rome. ‘The climate in this spot is unusually healthy, and 
the fever of the Campagna, which pervades the entire 
bourhood, has in no instance extended: itself to the Polese. 
The narrow ridge of dark rock, upon which the town is built, 
stretches itself between two rivulets; and the valley; part of 
which it occupies, though of inconsiderable breadth, «rtins 
more than three miles into the woody mountains, whith gird 
and overtop it. Inthe middle ages, it heldno imconsiderable 
rank among the petty seats of feudal power ; and the 
of the Conti, with its neglected chapel, and. decayed theatre, 
and dry and moss-grown fountains, still testifies to the - 
fieence of the Dukes of Poli, as late as the XVIth ceti- 
tury. The town at present consists of but one street, andtwo 
small squares. Its population is about 1400; wholly agri- 
cultural, and of siete and hospitable manners. A carpenter, 
a blacksmith, a shoemaker, and a worker in leather for the 
purposes of husbandry, comprise all the crafts which it affords, 
and four public ovens are its only shops. 

Peas and beans in large quantities, for the latter form a 
great proportion of Lenten food ; wheat which is grown sne- 
cessively for three years on the same land without manures the 
vine, which with diltcan hoeing, does not require renewing 
above once in twenty years ; the olive, which loves a socky 
bed, needs little attention, and rivals the % saengs ity, 
the oe articles of culfiva aly at ag I Pea il 
and” th nitty ‘tree is lar ely, epicoafag ie ont leaves ; 
the women dit Poing baie f their, ne silk 


worms: the cocoons however's are not manufactured 

but are sold i in their raw state at plese 

sheep, and the fine grey horned’ cattle « of Tt wk in, ab Seis 
ance on thehigh grounds :and the igs nee itis un i 
1o cll porci, at d which hee ones pase cobs 
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periphrasis of animali neri ; while, on the other hand, a thun- 
derbolt which it is ominous to call folgore, bears the grunt- 
ing <a of porcheria ) are of peculiarly high estimation, 
and must be more than usually intelligent, for they caress 
their masters after the manner of dogs. 

The chase is a favourite diversion of the peasants. ‘The 
wild boar, when roused, ts shot, much in the same way as our 
red deer in Scotland, by experienced rifle men stationed at 
the different passes through which he is expected to attempt 
his escape. ‘The head belongs to the Meleager of the day, 
and is a somewhat more substantial prize, we think, than the 
brush of a fox. Our own hunters of this last animal, might 
profit by the Polese sportsmen. We are credibly informed, 
that there are many persons of all ages in Leicestershire, and 
elsewhere, who will ride fifty miles, at the imminent peril of 
their necks, after a nasty smell which they cannot eat even if 
they catch it. Now they do these things better in the moun- 
tains near Rome: Reynard is steeped in water for four and 
twenty hours, and then, if stewed with wine and herbs, forms 
a choice delicacy for the table. 


The boar when killed, is laid on a beast of burden, and 
carried home in triumph, 


Unus ut e multis populo spectante referret. 
Mulus aprum. 


As soon as the hunters come in sight of their walls, a yolley 
is fired which brings out flocks of their towns people, who 
accompany them to the market place. Here a second feu de 
joie takes place. The game is then divided at the huntsman’s 
house, and to prevent the unjust assignment of a lion's share, 
each of the party draws lots for his portion. 

Badgers are hunted for their hams, which are esteemed a 
bonne bouche, and not less for their fur, which is a powerful 
amulet when worn under the bodice of a married woman, ot 
on the bridle of a horse : wolves make great havoc among the 
cattle, but they have carried off but one man for time imme- 
morial ; and there is a doubt whether this person did not owe 
his death to a brother pedlar, rather than to a wolf. Par- 
tridges, quails, nightingales, blackbirds and thrushes, are to 
be had for asking for, and owls and hawks (as well as. the 
aforesaid foxes and badgers) are net unfrequently appended 
to the bill of fare. 


Conjurors are the same in all countries. Mrs. Graham met 
with no bad one near Palestrina, 


“ When we arrived at two miles from Palestrina, we came up 
with a venerable, but singular looking man. Our host salated him, 


and then coming up to us, very mysteriously said, ‘ That man has 
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preternatural powers: observe him well, and don’t talk of him till 
he isout of hearing.’ His countenance was marked ; his long grey 
locks hung round his face in clusters, and his small sparkling eyes 
and shrewd look showed, that he possessed cunning enough to avail 
himself of the opinion his simple neighbours entertained of his.su- 
periority. We could not help smiling at the instances given of his 
witching powers, as soon as he left us to pursue his road to Zaga- 
rola, a town in the plain below. Once, when surrounded by ten 
or fifteen sbirri, who were ordered by government to apprehend 
him, he muttered some words, and when the sbirri would have 
stretched out their arms to take him, they found them withered. 
Another time the soldiers of the state surrounded him and his son, 
and fired at them. ‘ Keep on my right hand hand,’ said he to the 

oung man; and as long as he did so the balls fell powerless before 
him but having by accident gone to his left side, he was instantly 
shot: the father, of course, remained untouched. A third anec- 
dote, equally marvellous, but of a more worldly character, was re- 
lated. Giorgi, for that is the wizard’s name, having to take an ox 
into Rome to sell him to the butcher, but not liking to pay the 
usual duty, mounted on its back, and enchanted the guards at the 
gate, so that they saw him ride in on a goodly horse, while the 


country people, his companions, sevosivel well enough that it was 
his own fat ox that he bestrode.’’ P. 117. 


Gilpin Horner, if we recollect right, plays a trick very si- 
milar to this last, when he carries the knight “‘ good at need” 
to Branksome Hall. 

Rumours of banditti in the neighbourhood ee 


erpetually 
reaching Poli during Mrs. Graham’s stay. Not 


ong before 


_ her arrival, a discarded shepherd of the proprietor of a casale, 


near Olevano, having connected himself with these outlaws, 
resolved to use their aid in revenging himself apon his master. 
They knocked at the casale in the evening, and enquired for 
the proprietor ; who, by accident, opened the door in person. 
Guessing at their intentions from their appearance, he ai- 
swered that he would call him, and instantly made his escape 
bya back window. A poor German painter, who was in the 
house, was less fortunate, for the brigands, tired of waiting 
carried him off as their prisoner. He was detained several 
days in the mountains, frequently led out for execution, ‘and 
asked whether a stab upwards or downwards to the heart 
would cause most immediate death; the action at the same 
time apparently being suited to the word. After this pleasant 
dallying had lasted suffiviently long, they robbed him of fifty 
scadi, and dismissed him without farther ransom. | 
At length, early in Augusta band of robbers seized two 
lads at Guadagnola. They were detained bat one day; but 
this was sufficient time for —" observe some interesting 
M 
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particulars in the habits of their keepers. Story-telling, cards, 
and morra, for a Louis «d'or aichance, were thee, diversions. 
Their dress consisted of a blue velveteen jacket-dnd breeches, 
sandals bound with leathera thongs ; and a shirt openat the 
neck, with the collar turned back. The waistceat was fastened 
with silver filligree buttons, two rows of which ormamented 
the jacket, and the whole had a very military air. <A silk 
handkerchief was fastened to one of the button-holes by a 
corner, and the remainder of it was tucked into the pocket. 
An ammunition belt, with silver clasps, was worn round the 
waist ; another leathern belt was slung across the left shoulder, 
and held a knife, a fork, a spoon, and a hanger. Every rob- 
ber had a silver heart, with a picture of the Madonna and 
Bambino in it, suspended by a red ribbon from his neck, and 
fastened by another to his lelt side High crowned hats, with 
red and white bands at the top, and large gold ear-rings and 
drops, completed their costume. Many of them had gold 
watches, and other trinkets, which they boasted of as the 
lunder of English travellers. 

Before the seizure of the boys, the banditti, it seems, had 
visited some shepherds on the mountains above Poli, and 
after regailing themselves with fresh mutton, had been content 
with imposing an oath of secrecy under pain of death upon their 
unwilling entertainers. ‘They talked freely of their habits of 
life, maintaining that they arose less from choice than neces- 
sity. ‘“‘ We know,” they said, ‘that we are likely to die a 
violent death, but in our hour of need we have these,” touch- 
ing their muskets, ‘“ to struggle for our lives with ; and this, 
kissing the image of the Virgin, ‘‘ to make our death easy,!” 
How precisely similar are the effects produced by the Anti- 
podes of Popery and Calvinism on the ruffian at the gallews! 

A requisition was sent, within a few days, to an obnoxious 
individual in Poli, ordering him, as he valued both his per- 
sonal safety, and that of his flocks, te farnish a certain num- 
ber of velvet suits, linen shirts, drawers, and stout great coats, 
and to deposit them on a particular spot at agiven day. With 
this demand, after consulting the government at Rome, re- 
specting the protection which they could insure hiim if he re- 
fused, he thoughtit most pradent to comply. A night attack 
was expected in the town, and the civic guard accordingly 
was called out. It consisted of about fourteen young men, 
armed with muskets and fowling pieces of various construc- 
tion. They set out in pursuit of the robbers, many of them 
withont powder, and few with more than a second. charge ; 
on the afternoon of the following day they returned, having 
found 4 spot which bore evident marks of the recent occupa- 
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tion and hasty removal of the objects of their search. ‘Two 
similar expeditions, equally fruitiess in their result, were sub, 
— undertaken. 
eantime the Brigands, whose main body was 130 strong, 
though they never mustered more than thirteen in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Poli, had carried off Signor Chera- 
bini, the surgeon of Castel Madama, Mrs. Graham had au 
opportunity of procuring an account of the good Doctor's ad- 
ventures, written by himself for a friend, from which we shall 
select such particulars as appear most interesting. ) 
Signor Cherubini was journeying on a professional visit, in 
company with Marasca, the factor of the person who had sent 
for him, when he was challenged by two robbers as the Prince 
of Castel Madama. In spite of his case of lancets, his bag of 
surgical instrameyts, and his pertinacious assurances to the 
contrary, they marched him up the steeps of the mountajns 
to their chief, who desired him to think about his ransom. 
He was then ordered to write to his friend at Tivoli, request- 
ing him to send two thousand crowns ; and a peasant, who 
was seen ploughing ata short distance, was seized, in order 
to convey the letter, A second was soon after dispatched 
to Castel Madama by the disconsolate Doctor, instructing his 
friends to convert all his substance into money, and to for- 


ward it to him on the instant, Soon after the messenger left 
him, 


* T saw,”’ says Signor Cherubini, * the factor Marasca te 
about carelessly among the brigands, looking at their arms, an 

making angry gestures; but he did not speak. Shortly after, he 
came and sat down by me; it was then that the chief, having 
a large stick in his hand, came up to him, and without saying 8 
single word, gave him a blow on the back of the head just where it 


joins the neck. It did not kill him, so he rose and ¢ried, ¢ I have 


a wife and children ; for God's sake spare my life,’ and thus say- 
ing, he defended himself as well as he could with his hands. Other 
brigands closed round him; a struggle ensued, and they rolled toge- 
ther down.a steep precipice. I closed my eyes, my head dropped 
on my breast, I heard a cry or two, but I seemed to have lost all 
sensation, Ina very short time the brigands returned, and I saw 
the chief thrust his Rater, still stained with blood, into its sheath ; 
then turning to me, he announced the death of the factor in these 
very words ; ‘ Do nyt fear: we have killed the factor because he 
was asbirro*; such as you are not sbirti; then, he was of no use 
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* € Sbirro, government spy, and at the sane time, suldier and constable. Bee | 
fore the Revaluation, they were the only police-officers, and were terrible in pro- 
ya as they were secret; and no man knew whether his own brother might nog 
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among us. He looked at our arms, and seemed disposed to mur- 


mur ; and if the force had come up, he might have been danger. 
ous.” And thus they got rid of Marasca.” P. 198, 


In the evening, five hundred crowns, all that the town 
could furnish, arrived from ‘Tivoli, but the prisoner was still 


detained, in the hope of a farther answer from Castel Ma- 
dama. 


‘*¢ T continucd to press him to let me go before night, which was 
now drawing on apace, saying, that perhaps it had notbeen possible 
to procure any more money at Castel Madama; and that if I re- 
mained out all night on the hill in the cold air, it would have been 
better to have killed me at once. Then the chiefstopped me, and 
bade me take good care how | said such things, for that to them 
killing aman was a matter of perfect indifference. The same thing 


was also said to me by another outlaw, who gave me his arm during 
our rocky journey.’ P. 202. 


After marching all night in the rain, the party halted at a 
sheepfold. Here Cherubini fell asleep from fatigue : when 
he awoke, he found that a sheep had been killed, skinned, 
dressed, and eaten, with the exception of afew slices, which 
the chief had spitted on a ramrod, and hospitably roasted for 
his guest. A little wine was found ina barrel on the thresh- 
ing floor, which they drank ; but this rarely happens ; they are 
fearful that fresh wine may be drugged; and, whenever it is 
brought, they make the bearers drink largely of it; and then 
if in two hours no bad symptoms appear, they venture to use 
it themselves. 

No account having arrived from Castel Madama, a second 
message was dispatched by another peasant, denouncing cer- 
tain death against Cherubini, unless eight hundred crowns 
were returned by the following day. A good-natured Bri- 
gand proposed (*‘ I don’t Know why,” observes the Doctor) 
to send one of the prisoner's ears with the letter; but the 
chief (and we don’t know why) did not approve of the proposal. 


There is something very picturesque in the account of the 
ensuing night. 


«« ¢ When we again reached the thicket, and found a fit place, 
we all lay down tosleep. 1 had the skins to rest on as before, and 
the chief wrapped my legs in his own great-coat, and he and the se- 
cond chief lay on cach side of me. ‘Two sentinels were placed to 
keep watch, and to prevent the shepherd with the provisions from 
making his escape. I know not how long we rested before one of 
the centinels came, and gave notice of day-break. ‘ Come again 


when it is lighter,’ said the chief; and all was again quiet. [ turn 
my face so as not to sec the brigands, and dozed a little, till I was 
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rouzed by the cry of some wild bird. | am not superstitious: but I 
had often heard that the shriek of the ow! foreboded evil ; and, in 
the state of spirits in which | was, every thing had more than its 
usual effect on me. 1 started, and said, ‘ What bird was that?’ 
They answered, ‘ A hawk.’ ‘ Thank God,’ | replions and lay 
down again, Among my other sufferings, 1 cannot forget the sting- 
ing oak humming of the gnats, which fastened on my face and 
throat; but, after the death of poor Marasca, | dared not even raise 
my hand to drive them away, fost it should be taken for a sign of 
impatience. A little after this we all arose, and walked on for 
about an hour, when we came to a little open space, in the midst of 
the thicket, where the brigands began to eat their cold meat, 
inviting me to join them ; but I only took a little new cheese, with- 
out bread. After they had breakfasted, they lay down to sleep, the 
second chief giving me his great-coat to wrap myself in, as the 
ground was damp. While the others slept, one of them began to 
read in a little book, which I understood to be the romance of the 
Cavalier Meschino. After about an hour they all arose, and filed 
off, one by one, to a higher station, leaving a single sentinel to 
guard me and the shepherd,’ ” PP. 208. 


Six hundred crowns arrived at length, and Cherubini was 
released. The inhabitants of ‘Tivoli and Castel Madama had 
clubbed together for the preservation of their Esculapius, 
who concludes his eventful story with a hearty prayer, “ that 
God will save him from all the bad consequences which com- 
monly arise out of similar misfortunes.” 

Accounts like these speak but ill for the efficiency of the 
government of his Holiness and the berette rosse (red night- 
caps) as the common people term the Cardinals ; and they in- 
duced Mrs. Graham and her party to hasten their return, to 
Rome. They had already witnessed a murder in the streets 
of Poli, perpetrated in cold blood upon a trifling offence; 
and they had been applied to by the mother of one of the 
murderers, to take her son into their service, in order to 
skreen him from punishment. They set off accordingly to 
Tivoli, escorted by twelve armed peasants, headed by their 
own black servant, a Caffre from the Mozambique coast, 
whose appearance with along gun, as the country folk ob- 
served, would probably frighten any robbers they might meet. 
A black man, it seems, is so rare in these quarters, that he is 
almost considered a supernatural object; and this v 
Negro was tormented in the streets, both of Tivoli and Poli, 
by tribes of children brought by their mothers to be kissed, as 
a charm against certain infantile diseases. 

_ The robbers m‘st have seen them pass; but the prey was 
insignificant, andl the party strong ; so they reached Tivoli in 
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safety. Whenceafter afew days sojourn in perpetual alarm, 
= hastened back to Rome. , | 

ur readers perbaps may have some curiosity to learn the 
nattre of the studies which oceupied the brigand sentinel on 
his night-watch; and Mrs. Graham has obliged us with an 
unalysis of the Cavalier Meschino, in her interesting and 
amusing Appendix. ‘The title of the Romance is as follows : 
“The History of the Life of Guerrino, surnamed Il Mes- 
chino, in which are set forth the numerous battles he fought 
against the Turks and Saracens, and how he found his Father 
and Mother imprisoned in Durazzo.” It is told both in prose 
and poetry, and both are read with avidity. 


*« The modern ballad of Meschino ts abridged from a long prose 
story, in which the author has led his hero over Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, even to * Far Taprobane;—he has introduced him not 
only to the tree of the sun, but into the Caaba—he has made him 
captain of the forces of Prester Jolin’s country—he has made him 
kill lions like Antar, and Saracens like Orlando: yet he scruples 
not to lead the Soldan’s armies, and excuses himself by saying, that 
Moses himself was in the service of the Egyptians. To obtain the 
oracle from the tree of the sun, he makes regular prayers and in- 
vocations to Apollo and Diana, with as much faith as to St. Jacomo 
of Compostella. In short, there is no kind of history, fable, or ro- 
mance, no manner of warfkre, civil or savage ; no sort of enemy, 
man, giont, dragon, or enchanter, which is not to be found in Gu- 
errino Meschino; and its wild and desultory adventures possess, 
doubtless, a powerful charm for such persons as those in whose 
hands we first heard of it,—the banditti of Sonnino.” P. 278. 


The popular poetry of the Italians, if we may judge by some 
other choice specimens, must have peculiar attraction for this 
class of students ; among others, we find ‘ A new History, 
m which is related the Lile led by Giuseppe Mastrilli, of 
‘Terracina, who being in love, eommitted many murders, and 
was banished from the States of Rome and Naples, on pain 
of being drawn and quartered ; and who having escaped du- 
ring his life from the hands of justice, died quietly in his bed, 
repenting of his evil deeds.”—** The most beautiful history of 
the life and death of Pietro Mancino, Chief of Banditti; 
wherein are set forth the captures for Ransom, and the mur- 
ders he committed in the kingdom of Naples.”—‘* The unfor- 
tunate life and miserable death of Exrico Gobertinco, High- 
wayman, who killed 964 persons, with six children, in the 
territory of Trent.” This worthy entered every murder, with 
its date and circumstances, in a Journal book, and died re- 
gretting that he had not made up the round number of a 
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thousand, according to an oath which he had taken, ‘ The 
death of Qronzo Albegna, of Brescia, who was executed for 
killing his father and mother, strangling two brothers, and 
cutting offhis infant sister’s head.”—‘‘ A new Book, wherein is 
set forth the wicked life of a Governor of State, who was saved 
by Charity, and founding an hospital,’ —and last, though by 
no means least in the Catalogue of Horrors, “ A new story of 
a woman of Alicant, who killed her own son, and gave part to 
her dog to eat, and part to her husband; wherein you may 
see how she was carried alive to hell by the devils.” 


Tue Lirk or NicHOLAS PoussiN contains some sound 
criticism ou the pictures, and a clear unpretending memoir of 
the history of that artist. That it does not abound in interest, 
rather arises from the good fortune of the subject, whose course 
was too tranquil to afford much striking incident, than from 
any fault of his biographer. N. Poussin was the son of a gen- 
tleman of Soissons, who served with crit under Charles 1X. 
and the IIId and [Vth Henrys. He was born in 1594; and, 
having early manifested a taste for drawing, was reluctantly 
agar by his father to establish himself as the pupil of 

arin, at that time residing in the little town of Andelys. At 
the age of eighteen he went, alone, friendless, and almost 
moneyless, to Paris, where he first stadied under Ferdinand 
Elle, and latterly under L’ Allemand ; in whose school he con- 
tracted a friendship with Philippe de Champagne, which 
afterwards was highly advantageous to him. The patronage 
ofa young nobleman of Poitou for a time assisted his neces- 
sity, and was more permanently useful, by introducing him to 
a number of original drawings by Raffaelle and Giulio Ro- 
nvana, in the possession of Courtois, the King’s mathematician. 
After a short residence at this nobleman’s castle, he quitted 
it in disgust to return on foot to Paris, paying his expences 
on his route by selling small pictures in distemper at a low 
price, and painting the borders and ornaments of rooms in 
private houses. A severe illness compelled him to go back to 
Andelys, whence, after remaining in it more than a year, he 
projected a visit to Rome ; but Florence was the farthest point 
to which his purse could carry him. At Paris once more he 
obtained a short employment under Duchesne, in the orna- 
mental painting of the Luxemburgh; but the first occasion 
which called him into public notice, was the Canonization of 
Ignatius Loyola and Francis Xavier, celebrated by the Je- 
suits, in 16233. For this solemnity, Poussin painted six pictures 
in distemper, in less than a week, on the Miracles of the Saints, 
and the grandeur of their conception obtained him a prefer- 
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ence over all his competitors, though they were the best ar- 
tists at that time in Paris. 

From this period the reputation of Poussin was firmly es- 
tablished. Marino, the poet, became attached to him, and 
greatly assisted him in his acquaintance with literature. ‘To 
the studies which he pursued under the guidance of this dis- 
tinguished nobleman, may be attributed his preference for 
subjects in which Nymphs, Fairies, and Bacchanals, are 
introduced ; and a copy of L’Adone, is said to exist in the 
Massimi library, in the hand-writing of its author, and inter- 
leaved with the drawings of his friend. Marino died in 1624, 
after having written his fine poem, La Stragge degli Inno- 
centi, as a penance for the licentious effusions of his youth. 
We wish every man of genius had such a confessor as Ma- 
rino found. Before his death he had tempted Poussin to 
Rome, and left him under the protection of Cardinal 
Barberini, the Pope’s nephew. His first introduction to 
this prelate was couched in strong words, ‘‘ Vedrete qui un 
giovane chi ha una furia di Diavolo!” The Cardinal set off 
soon after on a legation to Spain, but Poussin profited much 
by the free access which be obtained to his museum. Here 
he pursued his studies with unbounded ardour and propor- 
tionate success. An instance of his judgment led to an ac- 
quaintance with Dominichino, which was of use to both 
parties. 


Shortly after his arrival in Rome, he set about copying the 
Flagellation of St. Andrew, painted by that master, in the church 
otf San Gregorio. It is well known that Domenichino painted that 

icture in competition with Guido, whose Martyrdom of the Saint 
is on the opposite side of the church, where the oldest specimen of 

ainting in modern Rome had once existed in the portraits of the 

ather and Mother of Saint Gregory *. Poussin found all the stu- 
dents in Rome busily copying the Guido, which, though it has pos- 
sibly fewer faults than its rival, wants the energy and expression that 
distinguish it: he was too sure of his object to be led away by the 
crowd, and turned his attention wholly to the Flagellation t+. Do- 
menichino, who Poussin imagined was dead, and who, in fact, was 
in a declining state of health, having heard that a young French- 
man was making a careful study from his picture, caused himself to 


* « See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall.” . 

+ * Had Domenichino never painted in fresco, the preference given to Guido 
might perhaps be justified: but, not to speak of the Flagellation, the history of 
Saint Cecilia, inthe church of San Luigi de’ Francesi in Rome, and the Demo- 


mac Loy, where he has vied with Raffaelic, at Grotto Ferrata, are sufficient to 
justify Poussin’s admiration.” 
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be conveyed in his chair to the church, where he conversed for some 
time with him without making himself known, The result.was ho- 
nourable to both painters; from that day Poussin spent much of his 


time with Domenichino, studied in his school, enjoyed his friend- 
ship, and profited by his advice.” P. 42, 


‘* But if the advice and example of Domenichino were valuable 
to Poussin, the good taste and courageous right-judging of Poussin, 
were not lessso to the fame of Domenichino, who was then so per- 
secuted and over-borne by the partisans of Guido, that his picture 
of the Communion of St. Jerome, had been torn from its place in 
the church of San Girolamo della Carita, and thrown into a garret, 
where it remained forgotten, until the monks, desirous of having a 
new altar- piece, requested Poussin to paint one for them, and sent 
him Domenichino’s picture as old canvass to paint it upon. He no 
sooner saw it, than, struck with its extraordinary merit, he carried 
it to the church for which it had been painted, and gave a public 
lecture upon it, in which he dared to compare it with the Transfigu- 
ration, and called these two, with the Descent from the Cross, by 
Daniel de Volterra, the finest pictures in Rome. As to the accusa- 
tion that the composition was a theft, from the sketch by the Car- 
racci on the same subject, he showed that as the Carracci had never 
finished their picture, and that as it was altered and improved in 
every particular, that was no ground for condemnation ; for, far 
from injuring them by his appropriation of their idea, he had shown 
what a noble use might be made of it, and from it had composed 
one of the finest pictures in the world. The public had only to be 
roused by a steady, right-judging criticism ; the elegant but weaker 
attractions of the rival school gave way, and Domenichino thence- 
forward was placed in his just rank among the great: painters of 
Italy *.” P. 44, 

A severe course of application brought on a violent illness, 
and the kindness with which he was treated by the cook of a 
Roman senator, who lodged him in his own house during its 
continuance, produced on his recovery a marriage with Maria 
Dughet, the eldest daughter of his host. Having no children, 
he adopted his wife’s brother, the celebrated Gasper, who as- 
sumed his name, and trod in his steps as a landscape painter. 

In 1640 he accepted a flattering invitation from Louis 
XIIL. to become his first painter, with an appointment of 
1000 crowns yearly, and an apartment in the eave! The 
coxcombry of Fouquieres, who was director of the works, ap- 
pears to have harassed him during his labours in Paris; nor 
does he seem to have complained of his still greater em- 
ployers, without much justice. “ If I stay long in this 


* “See the last pages of Fuseli’s Fifth Lecture, for en animated and just 
eritique Ov the twopictures. Agostino Carracci’s isnow in the gallery of the Aca- 
lemy at Bologna. Domenichino’s m the Vatican.” 
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country,” he says in one of his letters, ‘* I must turn dauber 
like the rest of them ;” and again, ‘‘ They employ me for ever 
in trifles, sach as frontispieoces for books, designs for orna- 
mental cabinets, chimney-pieces, bindings for books, and 
other nonsense. Sometimes indeed they propose grander 
subjects ; but 

Belle parole e cattivi faiti, 

Ingananno savi e mattt.”” 


The last picture which he painted in Paris, was ‘‘ Time 
bringing ‘Truth to Light, and delivering her from the Fiends 
Malice and Envy ;” it is supposed to be allegorical of his oat 
sonal feelings. In one of the compartments of a covered ceiling 
in the Louvre, he had belore this placed the labours of Her- 
cules, and indulging that legitimate revenge by which painters 
and poets have so often damned their petty foes to “everlasting 
fame,” he introduced an imaginary thirteenth achievement of 
the Demigod— Himself, as Hercules, is destroying Fouqui- 
ores, Le Mercier, and Vouet, as Folly, Ignorance, and 
Envy. ‘The first is seated on an ass, from whose neck hangs 
a medal, with the initials I. FP. The second holds a square 
and compasses, and is busy in tearing up the works of Viten. 
vius. ‘The third is a caricature, with the usual accompani 
ments of the Monster. ) 

At length he obtained permission to quit Paris. Louis 
XIIPTs death soon followed his departure, and suspended the 
works at the Louvre; they were renewed under Richelieu, 
who again invited him back, but under terms which made the 
negotiation abortive ; though, to the honour of the Cardinal, 
it must be added, that the artist's pension was continyed. 

Once again in Rome he turned to his easel with redous 
bled vigeur, and his finest pictures were painted about this 
season. Among them may be mentioned both series: of the 
Sacraments. Each of the four pictures of Moses strikin 
the rock, and the Allegories of the Seasons: The terrestria 
Paradise as Spring ; Boaz and Ruth, as Summer: ‘The 
Israelites returning with grapes from the promised land, as 
Autanw,; and that terrific master-piece, the Deluge, as Win- 
ter. Early in 1665, he had been slightly strack by the palsy, 
and the grief occasioned by the death of his wife, which hap- 
penéd about the same time, contributed to accelerate his 
end. He died, after a painful disease, on November 19, in 
that year, at the age of seventy-two. 


** In his person Poussin was tall and well proportioned, and of a 
road constitution. His complexion was olive, his hair black, but it 
became verv grey towards the end of his life ; his eyes were blue, 
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his nose rather long, his forehead large, and his look both dignifie 
and madest.’’  P. 1397, spe | Fs wot snihee 


‘As bh Man; he appears to hive been amiable,‘affectiodhate, 
uridsteritutious and lively: two of his repartees, which a¥d te+ 
cordéd} are pleasant enoagh. 

‘¢ One evening Cardinal Massimi having paid him a visit, staid 


with him till dark, Poussin, who had no footman, took a lamp him- 
self to light his guest to his carriage, who said to him, ‘ I am sorry 
for you, M. Poussin; you have no footman !’—‘ and 1,’ said Pous- 
sin, * am still more sorry for your Eminence, because you have so 
many!’ A person of quality having shown a picture of his own 
painting, Poussin said to him, * Ah, my lord, you only want a little 
poverty, to become a good painter.’ ”’ P. 105. 


As a painter, we will not venture to characterize him, after 
the adinirable summary of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; but we 
know no pictures to which we return with more undiminished 
pleasure, and more heightened admiration at every now visit, 
than those from his pencil which adorn the collections at 
Stafford House and the Dulwich Gallery. 

Mrs. Graham has appended a Catalogue Raisonnée of his 
principal works, to her pleasing little volume. We seldom 
remember to have seen a book on the arts, more entirely free 
from pedantry and affectation ; or asubject, not very fertilein 
itself, more agreeably expanded, 
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Art. VI. . Journal of a Tour through part of the Snowy 
Range of the Himala Mountains, and to the Sources of 
the Rivers Jumna and Ganges. By James Baille Fraser, 
Esq. Ato, 31. 3s. 568 pp. Rodwell and Martin, _1820,, 
Tais book, has been lying upon our table longer than it 
ought to bave done, and we fear that the interest of the sub- 
ject/is in some degree passed by. But it requires some 
eflort even to commence the perusal of a book, of travels 
containing 550 well-filled royal 4to pages, and after we, had 
commenced, we found, to speak the truth, that the effort of 
going on was still more laborious. ‘There is enough matter 
in the work before us, to have furnished the contents of a 
moderate sized octavo, and in that shape we think the author 
might have produced a book which would have beem accep- 
table to the public; but considering the few facts which’he 
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had to communicate, whether scientific, statistical, or politi- 

cal, certainly it is, in its present shape, four or five times 
longer than it had any righé to be, and at least six times more 
expensive. 

‘his last is perhaps rather an aldermanlike specimen of 
criticism; but in a work that bas no pretensions of any kind 
beyond the information it contains and the amusement it may 
afford, to say that it costs more both of time and money than 
it needed to have cost, is to give the reader a piece of infor-, 
mation which it is extremely necessary he should possess 
before he makes up his mind to become a purchaser. 

With respect to the country of which some account is here 
given, it is certainly highly interesting in a scientifical point 
of view. So little has that immense mountainous range, 
which divides the plains of Hindostan fram those of Lesser 
Tartary, been hitherto explored, that it may almost be con- 
sidered in the light of a new-discovered country. But we 
cannot think that any considerable accession to our previous 
knowledge has been made by Mr. Fraser, The point that 

seems to have attracted the greatest share of the public attention 
with respect to the Himalayan Mountains is their height. 

On this subject much diversity of opinion existed previously 
to the publication before us, and we fear that the question is 
not likely to be set at rest by the experiments, or rather by 
the reasoning of our author. He se not appear to have 
travelled with any philosophical apparatus, not even with a 
barometer ; and under these circumstances, his opinions as to 
the height of any particular places above the level of the sea, 
must necessarily be formed upon data on which no reliance 
can be placed. As to the question, therefore, whether the 
Himala Mountains be higher or not than the Andes, we shall 
leave it where we find it. Mr. Fraser endeavours to make 
an approximation to the truth, by calculations founded upon 
the supposed limits of wood, and of perpetual snow, in the 
regions which he describes. But our knowledge of this part 
of the history of nature is founded upon too narrow an induc- 
tion of experiments to be relied upon as a ground of theo- 
retical reasoning ; ; and even if it were otherwise, the loose 
manner in which our author's reasoning is conducted, would 
necessarily lead to a very inaccurate sort of conclusion. We 


shall give a specimen of his method of arguing on this 
subject. 


** On the night of the 16th July we slept at Bheemkeudar, near 
the source of the Coonoo and Bheem streams. There is no wood 


near this place, even in the very bottom of the valley, and we had 
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left even the stunted birch at a considerable distance below; but 
there was a profusion of flowers, ferns, thistles, &c. and luxuriant 
pasturage. Captain Webb’s limit of wood is at least as high as 
12,000 to 12,300 feet. I would, therefore, presume the site of 
Bheemkeudar to be considerably above that level; say 13,000 to 
18,300 feet above the level of Calcutta. From thence we as- 
cendec at first rather gradually, and then very rapidly, till we left 
all luxuriant vegetation, and entered the region of striped and 
scattered and partially melting snow, (for nearly two miles of the 
perambulator.) From calculating the distance passed, and advert- 
ing to the elevation we had attained, I would presume that this 
was at least 1500 feet above Bheemkeudar, or from 14,500 to 
15,000 feet above Calcutta. 

“« We proceeded onwards, ascending very rapidly, while vege- 
tation decreased gradually to a mere green moss, with here and 
there a few snow-flowers starting through it ; snow fast increasing, 
till at length we entered on what I presume was the perennial and 
unmelting snow, entirely beyond the line of vegetation, where 
the rock was bare even of lichens: and in this we ascended, as I 
think, about 800 feet; for, though Bamsooroo Ghat may not be 
so far above this line, we continued ascending, even after crossing 
that point, and I would incline to estimate this utmost extent of 
ascent at 2000 feet more, or nearly 17,000 feet above the level of 
Calcutta. 

“« Whilst proposing to consider the point of 16,000 to 16,500 
feet as that of inferior congelation, I must observe, that there was 
no feeling of frost in the air, and the snow was moist, though hard, 
chiefly theowgh the influence of a thick mist, which, in fact, 
amounted to a very small drizzling rain, which fell around: all 
which would seem to indicate, that the true line of congelation had 
not there been attained; but we were surrounded by snow which 
evidently never melted. Toa great depth below it extended all 
over the hills, very little broken, while, on the valleys from whence 
the Coonoo and Bheem streams issue, at full 2000 feet below, it 
lay covering them and the surrounding mountains, in an unbroken 
mass many hundred feet thick. Thus, though it may seem con- 
tradictory, the line of perpetual congelation, in fact, seems fixable 
at even below the point I have ventured to indicate; and, I 
presume, might, on these grounds, be placed somewhere between 
15 and 16,000 feet above the level of Calcutta.” P. $26. 


In botany, mineralogy, and natural history, otr author 
confesses his ignorance ; this will sufficiently account to our 
readers for our making no extracts relating to these . 
Indeed to speak the truth, Mr. Fraser, though a sensible 
man, appears to have carried very little acquired information 
along with him into the districts which he traversed; nor 
while there even, does he seem to have availed himself of 
his advantages quite so fully as he might have done. Phe 
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account of the manners and character of the people is very 
meagre and indiscriminating ; nor are his powers of descrip- 
tion at all remarkable. However, it would be strange, if in 
a country so new, nothing worthy of notice should have at- 
tracted his attention ; and still stranger if in a book so large, 
any thing which had attracted it, should have been omitted. 
We shall, therefore, proceed to present our readers with 
some extracts from those parts of the work which are most 
worth selecting ; premising that we give them, rather as spe- 
cimens of the interest which the subject of the book possesses, 
than as specimens of the general character of the book itself, 
which is principally occupied with details that are very tedi- 
ous and monotonous. | 

Mr. Fraser opens his work with an account of the rise and 
progress of the late war with the Nepaulese. This people, 
or more properly perhaps, the empire which they possess, 
took its rise rom a small state, situated to the northward of 
Nepaul, called Ghoorka, by which name the Nepaulese sol- 
diery and government appear to be known among the con- 
quered tribes. With respect to the true character of this 
people, we confess we feel ourselves wholly at a loss to arrive 
at any satisfactory conclusion. Mr. Fraser deals so much in 
general abuse, while the particular facts which he gives seem 


to be often so strongly at variance with such language, that 
we mala | kuow how to determine. One point, however, 


seems to be certain ; that not only in point of military cou- 
rage, butin point of military skill, they shewed themselves 
vastly superior to the troops sent against them by our govern- 
ment in ins diimamaeel they were, but it was by the de- 
fection of the Nepaulese troops, and not by the bravery of 
ours. With scarcely any exceptions, they were inferior in 
numbers to those by whom they were opposed, and yet 
scarcely an instance occurs in which the honour of the con- 
test did not always remain on their side. Much of this, no 
doubt, wes owing to the absurd system of operations which 
our armies acted upon ; but the following example will prove 
that the Ghoorka troops were a description of men by whom 
ordinary soldiers would infallibly be beaten. In November 
1815, oar army attacked Kalunga, a fortified place of no 
great strength and defended by a garrison of somewhat less 
than four hundred men. We were beaten back; but the 
garrison was so reduced in numbers that they abandoned the 
place, and the survivors, to the amount of about seventy, 
instead of surrendering, cut their way through and escaped. 
Bat bravery was the least part of the heroism which they dis- 
played. Nothing im the days of chivalry can exceed the 
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heroism of that generous confidence which t osed in 
thé generosity of their year a people ca P such & 
way of thinking, cannot possibly deserve the character given 
of them by our author in other places. By 


* The commander, Colonel Manly, satisfied that the breach 
was practicable, ordered a storm. 

«« The storming party was composed of all the grenadiers of the 
detachment, with the light company and one battalion company of 
the 53d, led by Major Ingleby, of that regiment. They advanced 
to the breach, and stood for two hours exposed to a tremendous 
fire from the garrison, which destroyed many officers and men: 
but, after every exertion on the part of their officers, and the. fall 
of many, in leading and endeavouring to push them forward in spite 
of the obstacles that were opposed to them, without any success, 
it was dcemed expedient to order a retreat, and the whole returned 
to the battaries. 

“ It does not belong to a short notice of this sort, to comment 
on the unfortunate result of this storm, or to seek for the causes 
of its failure. The enemy certainly opposed a most. gadlant.end 
desperate defence, to an assault which they could have no hope. of 
ultimately and effectually repelling; and this, after @ most.severe 
slaughter had been caused within their own walls, by the powerful 
means employed on our side for their destruction ; they showed 
themselves in the breach, freely exposing their persons, peya cn 
continually mowed down by our shot; and showered down on 
assailants every weapon they could use—balls, arrows, and stones. 

“ Gur soldiers advanced towards the breach with perfect self- 
possession and coolness; @ few got to the crest, and -fell ‘there; 
the rest remained at a short distance, firing at the garrison, and 
exposed to a very destructive fire in return. No one turned te 
fly; but none went onwards: they stood to be slaughtered. Theit 
officers exposed themselves most gallantly and unreservedly. Liew» 
tenant Harrington, of his Majesty’s 53d, was killed on the breach, 
cheering and encouraging the men to follow : Lieutenant Luxfort, 
of the horse artillery, having brought up a gun to the breach, to 
destroy the defences of the enemy within, and drive them. from 
their quarters, received a shot through his body, of which be died; 
and besides these, there were m officers wounded. By the 
official returns, there were three-ofticers killed, eight wounded; 
38 men killed, 440 nded and_missing:~an awful number, 
where the oppowents did not equal these alone. 

“ The fire from the: es Tecommenced the next day, anil 
shells were again thrown, the effect of which was so dreadfil; 
lished state of the defences, thatthe ion and faint survivors) not. 
exceeding 7Q in number, abandoned the place on the.night of the 
30th; and fighting their way through the chain of pests placed to 
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intercept them, escaped with the loss of a few men; pursued by 
Major Ludlow, with a party. 

“ At three o'clock that morning, Major Kelly entered, and 
took possession of the fort; and there indeed the desperate courage 
and bloody resistance they had opposed to means so overwhelming 
were mournfully and horribly apparent. The whole area of the 
fort was a slaughter-house, strewed with the bodies of the dead 
and the wounded, and the dissevered limbs of those who had been 
torn to pieces by the bursting of the shells; those who yet lived 
piteously calling out for water, of which they had not tasted for 
days. 

«* The stench from the place was dreadful; many of the bodies 
of those that had been early killed had been insutflictently interred : 
and our officers found in the ruins the remains and the clothes of 
several thus incompletely covered, starting into view. One chiet 

was thus found out, who had fallen in the first attempt, and had 
received this wretched semi-sepulture. 

* The bodies of several women, killed by shot or shells, were 
pe and even children mangled, and yet alive, by _ 
same ruthless engines. One woman, who had lost her leg, w 
found, and sent to the hospital, where she recovered; a “ose 
child was picked up, who had been shot by a musket-ball through 
both his thighs, and who also perfectly recovered; and there was 
also a fine boy of only three or four years old, whose father, a 
Soubahdar, had been killed, and who was left in the fort when it 
was evactuated ; he was unhurt, and was taken care of. Upwards 
of 90 dead bodies were burnt by our native troops; and about an 
equal number of wounded were sent to the hospital, and carefully 
treated : several prisoners also were taken. 

* The determined resolution of the small party which held this 
small post for more than a month, against so comparatively large a 
force, must surely wring admiration from every voice, especially 
when the horrors of the latter portion of this time are considered ; 
the dismal spectacle of their slaughtered comrades, the sufferings 
of their women and children thus immured with themselves, and 
the hopelessness of relief, which destroyed any. other motive for 
the obstinate defence they made, than that resulting from a high 
sense of duty, supported by unsubdued courage. This, and a 
generous spirit of courtesy towards their enemy, certainly marked 
the character of the garrison of Kalunga, during the period of its 
siege. 

“ Whatever the nature of the Ghoorkas may have been found 
in other quarters, there was here no cruelty to wounded or to pri- 
soners ; no poisoned arrows were used; no wells or waters were 
poisoned; no rancorous spirit of revenge seemed to animate them : 
they fought us in fair conflict, like men; and, in the intervals of 
actual combat, showed us a liberal courtesy worthy of a more 
enlightened people. 

“ So far from insulting the bodies of the dead and wounded, 
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they permitted them to lie untouched, till carried away ; and none 
were stripped, as is too universally the case. The confidence 
they exhibited in the British officers was certainly, flattering: they 
solicited and obtained surgical aid; and on one occasion this gave 
rise to a singular and interesting scene :—-While the batteries were 
playing, a man was perceived on the breach, advancing and waving 
his hand, The guns ceased firing for a while, and the man came 
into the batteries: he proved to be a Ghoorkha, whose lower jaw 
had been shattered by a cannon shot, and who came thus frankly 
to solicit assistance from his enemy. 

“ It is unnecessary to add, that it was instantly afforded. He 
recovered; and, when discharged from the hospital, signified his 
desire to return to his corps to combat us again: exhibiting thus, 
through the whole, a strong sense of the value of generosity and 
courtesy in warfare, and also of his duty to his country,—separat- 
ing completely in his own mind private and national feelings from 
each other,—and his frank confidence in the individuals of our 
nation, from the duty he owed his own, to fight against ys collec- 
tively. 

‘« The remainder of the garrison of Kalunga, with their com- 
mander, Bhulbudder Sing, to the number of about seventy, re- 
tired to a hill some miles off, where they were joined by 300 men, 
who hadlingered in the neighbourhood for some days, endeavouring 
to throw themselves into the fort.” P. 27. 


The above is only one of the many instances farnished 
by the work belore us, of the conduct, bravery, and fidelity 
of the Ghoorka troops. In this last quality indeed, they 
are pre-eminently distinguished. ‘The soldiers themselves 
seem to have been levied somewhat promiscuously from 
the various tribes belonging to the Nepaulese government, 
to which, in many instances, they appear to have been far 
from friendly. But, having once enlisted, and tasted, to use 
their own expression, Ghoorka salt, the steadiness of princi- 
le which they displayed was in many instances admirable. 
rhe number of soldiers in the pay of the Nepaulese rr 
ment, our author estimates at about 35,000 men. s they 
drew both their subsistence and their pay from the countries 
ceded to us by the treaty of peace, the power of Nepaul may 
be considered as almost broken, although no part of Nepaul 
Proper was touched. The following is the account given of 
the appearance and discipline of the Nepaulese troops by 
Mr. Fraser. 


“« ‘These men are regularly oflicered, somewhat after the man- 
ner of Europeans; and they affect much the European exercise, 
dress and arms. Even the denomination of ranks given to the 
officers is English ; and besides fougedars, soubahdars, jemadars, 
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amildars, &c. we find colonels and captains commanding their 
corps.”” P. 9. 

“ Their soldiers are stout, thick, well built men, in general ; 
very active and strong for their size. They understand the use of 
the ‘ tulwar,” or sabre, and prefer close fighting, giving an onset 
with a loud shout: each man wears, besides his sword, a crooked, 
long, heavy knife, called * cookree,’ which may be used in war, 
but is also of the greatest use in all common operations, when a 
knife or a hatchet is needed, The soldiers carry matchlocks or 
musquets : the latter have been partly obtained in traffick with the 
English, and are partly of their own manufacture, in various parts 
of the country. 

**« Their officers, besides the sword and shield, and cookree, 
carry bows and arrows, which they use very dextrously ; and the 
sword sometimes is of a peculiar shape, the edge having a curve 
inwards, like a reaping hook, but far more straight, and v 
heavy, particularly at the point end, where it is very broad, and 
ends abraptly square. This instrament is called a * korah,’ ora 
‘ bughalee,’ and ts formidable rather in appearance than in reality, 
as a blow once given und missed, with so heavy a weapon, could 
not easily be recovered ; besides which, its shape is awkward, and 
could never act with effect againgt a regularly shaped eword. 

Jenjaels, a long sort of matehlock, were in use; and they pos- 
sessed a few small guns; but these were confined to the walls of 


their forts, and they never carried them to attack in the field.’’ 
P. | ® 


The deseription given of these troops on another occasion, 
is not less characteristic. A party of soldiers, under Kirtee 
Rana, after heroically defending themselves in a post that at 
length became untenable, endeavoured to force their way and 
escape. ‘They were, however, surrounded in a defile, and 
foreed to surrender. Our author met them on their march, 
alter they had been disarmed and stript almost naked. 


« It was a strange sight to view their wild figures, crowning the 
heights above us, and stretching in a long irregular Ime down to 
a small hollow a little way beyond our camp. When they assem- 
bled at their halting place, I went to look at them; and it is diffi- 
cult to conceive a more uncouth and heterogeneous assemb 
than were there collected. The features and figure of the true 
Ghoorkha are always singular and remarkable, from his broad 
Chinese or Tartar-like physiognomy, the small eyes, flat nose, 
and meagre whiskers, as well as his stout square make and sturdy 
limbs. ‘Lhese, in every description of costume, and in all d 
of raggedness, were mingled with inhabitants of Kumaoon, Sir- 
rmaore, and Gurwhal ; all indicating, by a varied character of coun- 
tenance, the Country they came from. Women and children, 
loaded with the few articles they had preserved from the rapacity 
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of their captors, were interspersed among the rest; and around, 
all the Bischur soldiers, in their national dress, armed with bows 
and atrows, shields and swords, watched, standing, over their 
movements. Such were the materials from which the groups were 
formed, But it would need a lively imagination to suggest, and a 
far more humorous and able pen to describe, the grotesque atti- 
tudes, and the odd uncouth individuals that composed the assembly. 
Many miserable objects, too, faint with weariness and hunger, 
wounded, and ill attended to, with women, and young children 
pore weak or ill, yet forced to carry them, because their hus- 

ands were already overloaded by necessary provisions, and what 
baggage they had preserved, formed a large part of the cavalcade. 

‘* When we thus saw a portion of the Ghoorkha army together, 
and marked them, so miserable, stript, and unarmed, we could 
not but ask ourselves with astonishment, were these the men who 
had so well defended the fort of Kalunga, who had so often foiled 
our regular troops, and had a the campaign to such a 
length, by their constancy and bravery? Yet among them there 
were many fine looking young men; and there was a cheerfulness 
of countenance, a modest contidence of demeanor, that could not 
but pleasingly attract observation, 

‘ They were prisoners ; they had lost their all; and they had 
been in the power of a cruel and treacherous enemy; nor could 
they well say what they had to expect: but no marmurs of lamen- 
tation or discontent were heard; good humour and lightness of 
heart, absolutely seemed to prevail among them, yet without noise 
or tumult, The hum of many voices was heard, and the noise of 
encamping, making their cooking places, pitching a stick to sus- 
pend a blanket from, that their wives and children might be some- 
what shielded from the sun; but no disputes, no quarrels occurred: 
and the quietness with which all was conducted might have af- 
forded a lesson to the more disciplined troops of other nations. 
Among the women we remarked several who were fair, and had 
good features; they were chiefly natives of Bischur and Gurhwhal, 
who had married Ghoorkha soldiers, and now followed their hus- 
bands’ fortunes. 

** After breakfast, Kirtee Rana, the captive Ghoorkha chief, 
paid us a visit, at our request. He was a little and a very old look- 
ing man; his cast of countenance was quite Chinese, with mus- 
tachios consisting of only a few thin hairs; his nose was sunk in 
the middle, and turned up at the end; he much resembled an old 
mulatto weman; he wore on his head a dirty cotton scull-cap, and 
his clothes, of white muslin, were in miserable disrepair; his 
figure was strikingly ungainly ; but the expression of his counte- 
nance was good humoured; and, when animated by conversation, 
his eyes lightened up with much fire, and he became communica- 
tive and at his ease.’’ P. 223. 

“* He says that he is seventy years of age, and has served the 
Nepal rajah thirteen years in this quarter, Upon our asking him 
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what could induce him, at such an age, to leave his native land, 
his answer was impressive. 

* « My master the rajah sent me: he says to his people, to one, 
Go you to Gurwhal; to another, Go you to Cashmire, or to any 
distant parts My lord, thy slave obeys, it is done. No one ever 
inquires into the reason of an order of the rajah,’ 

* In the Hindoo phraseology, the words and style were remark- 
able and emphatic ; and the action that accompanied them was still 
more so. ‘lhe old man’s eye sparkled ; and he imitated, with ad- 
mirable effect, the tone of high command and that of passive 
reverential obedience. No finer specimen could be given of the 
high and bliid respect with which eastern potentates are contem- 
plated by their subjects, and which has always been remarkably 
observed in Nepal. 

** Along with Kirtee Rana, and with several other bharadars or 
chiefs, came one who was said to be an uncle of Ummr Sing, 
whose name | do not recollect; an uncommonly, tall tine figure, clo- 
thed in a Jong black gown and very warlike cap, and armed with a : 
cookree and shield. Of him also we asked many questions con- 2 
cerning the war, the Nepal empire, and their customs; and con- : 
cluded by asking him, whether, according to the terms of the 
capitulation, he would return with Ummr Sing to Nepal. 

‘** Tle answered, ‘ No; 1 can no nore visit my country; T must 
look for service elsewhere. 1 can never face the rajah again, for 
I have eaten Ghoorkha salt. I was in trust and Ihave not died at 
my post.’ 

* «Why, said we, ‘should you have died uselessly, where 
the cause you served could not be benetited by your death, when 
it was quite hopeless ? 

“* Ah! replied he, £ we should nevertheless never have 
deserted our posts; to have died there had been far better. We 
never can return to our ceuntry.? And all the soubahdars and 
chieis present, shaking their heads, also said, ‘ We never can 
return,’ 

** These people sureiy possess in a high degree, almost to ex- 
cess, the true sense of a soldicr’s duty ; and it is striking to observe 
the miserable appearance they often make as figures, contrasted 
with the exalted sentiments they utter; not in a pompous manner, 
as if calculated or prepared for the occasion, but simply and na- 
turaily, as the usual and ordinary feelings of their minds.’’ P, 225 
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We have ; said more about these Ghoorka soldiers than may 
perhaps seem necessary, but we think that the anecdotes 
related of them are among the most interesting parts of the 
book. Itis proper to observe, however, that the inhabitants 
of the country where our anthor was residing, though proba- 
. y a people of the same langu: we, and « asteine: and origin, 
nevertheless described tu very different colours, in respect 
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to moral qualities. But we must own that we feel no great 
confidence in the opinions expressed by our author on this 
subject. He appears to have possessed but few means, or 
at least to have availed himself very imperfectly of them, for 
forming an acquaintance with the real character of the natives, 
and the loose and indiscriminating abuse which he pours out 
upon them, unaccompanied as it is by any qualifications, do 
not at all tend to conciliate the confidence of the reader. 
According to him they are all alike, mean, cringing, eruel, 
deceitful, cowardly and disgusting ; but he states no particu- 
lars whatever from which the reader would infer this, except 
that they kept back their provisions from our troops, and en- 
deavoured to secrete them at the expense of truth—no very 
commendable conduct perhaps, but certainly not very unnma- 
tural. Weshall give an example of the sort of invective in 
which our author deals, 


“ ‘The character ef their inhabitants has also been chiefly no- 
ticed above. They lie, equally with those of Nawur, under the 
stigma of abandoned villany, and total want of good principles, 
and, it is believed, but too justly so, ‘They are generally un- 
pleasing in appearance, mean, groveling, cowardly, and cruel. 
It would seem as if the faint approaches they have made towards 
civilization had only awakened the evil passions and propensities of 
the mind, which yet remain quite uncontrolled by and ignorant of 
the restraints of religion and virtue. They do not possess the 
almost admirable qualities that are attributed to the wild, stern 
native of North America, or the mild inoffensive submission of 
the southern savage. ‘They have lost whatever native virtue may 
have existed in the savage state, and have not acquired that which 
would probably result from a happy, free, and liberal intercourse 
with civilized beings.’ P. 268. 


\ few lines after, he speaks of the rapture with whieh these 
poor people spoke of their future subjection to the British 
Government, in terms which proved that ihey were far from 
heing so dead to a sense of moral and political improvement, 
as would necessarily have been the case, had they really been 
the utterly degraded and disgusting people whom our aathor 
sipposes. We quote the passage because it is comsolotary 
to us to know that our Indian government is et least adminis- 
fered upon principles of justice. 


‘ These effects, indeed, are regarded, by the most intelligent 
of the natives themselves, as necessary consequences of the late 
events. They hail the suecess and coming of the British asa 
revolution in the world, as the dawn of their civil happiness. The 
people think that they will become good, free, and happy, as by 
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inspiration ; that it is the necessary result of the British power and 
government. A British officer is looked upon almost as a super- 
natural being. From the rajah to the peasant there was not one 
who did not talk thus with confidence and enthusiasm, and uni- 
formly concluded with saying, ‘ Now we shall live, and improve, 
and be raised from beasts to men.’ Such are the ideas, such the 
veneration entertained hy these rude savages for the British name; 
and it is a proud and exulting feeling for a British subject to 
trace them so strongly in so remote aclime. It is no wonder if 
his heart swell with love for his country, and his zeal and de- 
votion be more firmly bound to its glory.” P. 268, 


A still more pointed proof that the people in this part of 
India, have been unjustly depreciated by Mr. Fraser, will be 
found in the praise which he bestows upon them for their 
personal cleanliness. We do not mean to say that there is in 
the nature of things a necessary connection between filth and 
the last stage of vice, but the rule is sufficiently general to 
justify us in saying, that a people so attentive to decency in 


their houses, are very unlikely to be totally regardless of it 
in their conduct. 


‘“* The external appearance of the houses of these hillmen has 
been already described: we entered many since that time, and 
observed their internal economy. The lower stories are devoted 
to cattle and lumber; and in the upper the family lives. The 
rooms are never very large, but they are remarkably snug, com- 
fortable, and clean ; they are floored with broad and well smoothed 
planks: the walls are plastered with mud, and frequently white- 
washed, and ornamented with red figures. In the centre there is 
always built a ‘choolah,’ or fire-place, for the purposes of warmth, 
as well as for dressing the food of the family: this cooking place 
is uniformly constructed of earth and stone, and well purified 
every day with a mixture of cow-dung and fine earth, which is 
washed over it. In this room, and around the fire-place, or in 
one corner, the family sleep all together on one bed of grass, or 
under one blanket. 

“ Sometimes several houses are constructed so as to open into 
ene another, or to communicate by the balconies, which always 
surround the upper story. These are always constructed of fir- 
tree planks, put together often with a skill that would not shame 
an European workman; and they form very convenient additional 
chambers and passages to the body of the building. Little furni- 
ture is found in these houses ; little indeed is ever seen in a Hisdoo- 
stanee house ; a few vessels for cooking and for containing water, a 
few boxes for holding corn, with jars of various sorts, are all we 
ever met with. I once saw a child in a sort of cradle.” P, 213. 


One custom, however, our author states, which will go far 
to justify the opinion which he entertains, respecting the na- 
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tural character of these mountaineers ; and that is, the custom 


of four or five brothers possessing only one wile between 
them. 


“ Their customs, with respect to marriage, and the general 
system with regard to their women, are very extraordinary. It is 
usual all over the country, for the future husband to purchase his 
wife from her parents, and the sum thus paid varies of course with 
the rank of the purchaser. The customary charge to a common 
peasant or zemindar, is from ten to twenty rupees. The difficulty 
of raising this sum, and the alleged expence of maintaining wo- 
men, may in part account for, if it cannot excuse, a most dis- 
gusting usage, which is universal over the country, Three or four 
or more brothers marry and cohabit with one woman, who is 
the wife of all: they are unable to raise the requisite sum indivi. 
dually, and thus club their shares, and buy this one common spouse,” 
P, 206. 

‘It is strange, that, in these promiscuous and complicated con- 
nexions, disputes seldom arise ; but, of a family of four or five bro- 
thers, only one or two are in general at home at the same time ; 
some are out on service as soldiers, or with the minor chiefs; 
others are travelling: the elder usually remains at home. If any 
quarrel were to arise, a common cause would be made against the 
offender, and ejectment from house and board ensue. 

“ Nor does the produce of this extraordinary union give any 
further rise to disputes: the first born child is the property of the 
elder brother, and the next in succession are supplied in turn, 

“ It is remarkable, that a people so degraded in morals, and 
many of whose customs are of so revolting a nature, should in 
other respects evince a much higher advancement in civilization, 
than we discover among other nations, whose manners are more 
engaging, and whose moral character ranks infinitely higher. Their 
persons are better clad, and more decent; their approach more 
polite and unembarrassed; and their address is better than that of 
most of the inhabitants of the remote highlands of Scotland; 
although certainly the circumstances, under which they saw Eu- 
ropeans for the first time, were sufficient to have confounded them 
much more than any that usually occur in the most distant and un. 
couth parts of the latter: and their houses, in point of construc- 
tion, comfort, and internal cleanliness, are beyond comparison 
superior to Scottish highland dwellings.”” P. 208. 


With respect to the character of the scenery which these 
mountainous regions display, and which is one of the points 
about which the general reader is likely to feel most curiosity, 
the particulars which our author gives, are singularly de- 
ficient. The book for the most part, consists of little else 
than details of movements from place to place, but they are 
given with the dryness of au itinerary. e extract the fol. 
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fowing passages as conveying some notion of the kind of 
country which the work is intended to delineate. 


“ There is that in the appearance of the Himala range which 
every person who has seen them will allow to be peculiraly their 
own. No other mountains that | have ever seen have any resem- 
blance to their character. ‘Their summits shoot in the most fan- 
tastic and ‘spiring peaks to a height that astonishes; and, when 
seen from an elevated situation, almost induces the belief of an 
ocular deception. 

“ The very lofty and shaggy ranges which are thrown from their 
fect up towards that on which we stood, shrunk into petty hills in 
their presence; unless, however, something approaching to them 
in its nature has been seen, it is no easy matter to form or to give 
an idea of the striking mass of ebjects which they present, seen as 
we now saw them: it will be best attempted by the drawings which 
faintly delineate the scenery. On this occasion, however, it was 
difficult to obtain a clear uninterrupted sketch, because the foliage 
in front obtruded on the view, end after searching for some time, 
and trusting to the guide for showing us, as he promised, a clear 
spot, I was forced to content myself with a very confined and in- 
adequate position whence to take the drawing I desired, and wher 
it was too late [ discovered a much finer and more expanded one,”’ 
P, 159. 

** Those who have been accustomed to travel in a mountainous 
country, such as the Highlands of Scotland, where journeys of 
thirty, forty, and even fifty mi'es are commonly performed without 
any great fatigue day after day, may be inclined to smile at the 
poor pedestrian who confesses a modcrate share of fatigue after a 
march of enly thirteen miles ; but let him inform himself of the 
nature of these mountains before he despises the effort, and com. 
pare the difficulties of each country, at least by description, before 
he passes judgment. No hill in Scotland exceeds 4200 feet of 
elevation, calculated from the level of the sea. The true eleva- 
tion, m fact, that a traveller has te ascend, seldom exceeds from 
one to two thousand feet m one day, and in most cases this ascent 
is divided by the gradual acclivity, and several small ups and downs 
to a degree that detracts much from its severity. ‘The roads, too, 
and even the mountain paths, are in the Highlands conducted with 
nore knowledge and attention along those lines, which present 
the least labour to the traveller, and though frequently laborious, 
do not demand a continual straining effort. 

* Tn the hilly regions we were now traversing all was different: 
alter passing the first range, no hill reared itself to a less height 
than 5 or GOOO feet; and though, no doubt, the vallevs or ravines 
dividing them were proportionally elevated, the actual height of 
ascent is far greater than is usual in mountainous countries; but 
the great source of labour is in the excessive and universal steep: 
ness and abruptness of their sides, always rising suddenly at a 
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great angle from the streams, that fill the chasms at their feet. 
When there is no extent of valley there cannot well be much level 
ground. Where ridge and cleft succeed each other closely, little 
can be looked for in the roads that lead over them but steep ascent 


and descent ; and it is the total want of any level road that fatigues 
the traveller in these hills.” P, 138. 


Among other difficulties which the traveller has to en- 
counter in these countries, must not be omitted that which 
proceeds from the laziness or obstinacy of the coolies, by— 
which name the carriers of baggage are distinguished. Our 
author in one place gives an instance of this kind which af- 
forded us much amusement. If the difficulty even of 
walking be so great among these hills as the above extract in- 
timates, we are by no means surprised at the aversion which 
the natives feel to the employment of carrying baggage on 
their backs. 


“ We had more trouble from our hill coolies on this day than 
we had experienced on any former occasion ; although very ightly 
loaded, many of them refused to proceed, though urged onwards 
in a very decided manner; and they all appeared to be of a far 
more stubborn, obstinate, and untractable nature, than any people 
we had yet had to deal with. One of them in particular displayed this 
persevering obstinacy with a degree of brutal courage and self- 
possession very surprising indeed: we found him lying in the mid- 
dle of the path, to ail appearance senseless, and totally heedless 
of the arguments, both verbal and manual, of the sepoy who had 
him and his load in charge. 

‘* There was no doubt that he thus feigned illness, for his pulse 
and breathing were perfectly regular and good ; and the people of 
Comharsecin who were with us were perfectly aware of the trick. 
On one occasion, when roused by some painful application, he 
endeavoured to escape by rolling down the hill; but being disap- 
pointed in this, he again lay as dead; and it was only after pretty 
smart discipline that he was convinced of the necessity of taking 
up his load and moving onwards: after which, he went quictly 
enough. No doubt it is highly unpleasant to be forced to carry a 
load in a hot day up a hill, and it is not agreeable to be under the 
necessity of forcing men to perform this service; but, when ne- 
cessity on our part urged us, and good pay was given to lighten 
their burthen, it might have been hoped that this, and the evident 
power of enforcing our orders which we possessed, would have 
induced a quict performance of one day’s work; and usually this 
was the case; but here a dogged brutal obstinacy rendered more 


force necessary, and the duty more painful to both parties.” P, 
195. 


We know not what Mr. Fraser may mean “ by a dogged 
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brutal obstinacy ;’ but we doubt whether had he been com- 
pelled to carry sixty pounds weight (the usual burthen) up 
perpendicular heights, and under a perpendicular sun, he 
would not experience some symptoms of a similar kind of 
feeling. 

Generally speaking, our author’s travels are marked b 
few incidents or scenes that appear to have particularly 
struck his imagination. We are not surprised at this, con- 
sidering the uniformity of character which belonged to all the 
districts which he passed through, and the similarity of the 
circumstances under which all his journeys were made ; but 
we are surprised that a knowledge of this did not induce him 
to shorten his narrative. The following account, however, of 
a peculiar kind of bridge which is thrown over the Sutlej at 
Rampore, struck us, as curious. 


«* A communication is here kept up across the Sutlej by means 
of that singular and dangerous kind of bridge (if it may be so cal- 
led) which in the hills is termed a jhoolla. At some convenient 
spot, where the river is rather narrow and the rocks on either side 
overhang the stream, a stout beam of wood is fixed horizontally 
upon or behind two strong stakes, that are driven into the banks on 
each side of the water ; and round these beams ropes are strained, 
extending from the one to the other across the river, and they are 
hauled tight, and kept in their place by a sort of windlass. ‘The 
rope used in forming this bridge is generally from two to three 
inches in circumference, and at least nine or ten times crossed to 
make it secure. ‘This collection of ropes is traversed by a block of 
wood hollowed into a semicircular groove large enough to slide 
easily along it, and around this block ropes are suspended, forming 
a loop, in which passengers seat themselves, clasping its upper 
parts with their hands to keep themselves steady ; a line fixed to 
the wooden block at each end, and extending to each bank, serves 
to haul it, and the passenger attached to it, from one side of the 
river to the other. 

The jhoola at Rampore was somewhat formidable, for the river 
tumbles beneath in a very awful way; and the ropes, though they 
decline in the centre to the water, are elevated from thirty to forty 
feet above it; the span is from ninety toa hundred yards. It was 
amusing enough to see several of our low country attendants arming 
themselves with courage to venture on this novel mode of transit; 
and I must confess, that although it was evident that the actual 
danger was small, it was not without certain uncomfortable feelings 
that I first launched out on the machine to cross the Sutlej. We 
found, however, that accidents do sometimes occur; and it was 
scarcely twelve months since a Brahmin who had come from Coo- 
Joo, having loaded the ropes with too great a weight of his goods, 
and accompanied them himself, fell into the stream, was hurried 
away, and oer to pieces,” P. 260, 
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It is now time to bring our extracts to a close. Butina 
work like this, the most peculiar merit of which consists, in 
the circumstance of its being the first account by any Euro- 
pean of the source of the Ganges, to which our author pene- 
trated, it would be an omission on our part not to give our 
readers an extract from this part of the volume. ‘The spot is 
one of the most sacred in Hindoo Mythology, and although 
our author's description does not convey any very distinct 
conception of it to the imagination, yet it is easy to see that 


the scenery among which it is placed, must be singularly 
grand and imposing. 


** The scene in which this holy place is situated is worthy of the 
mysterious sanctity attributed to it, and the reverence with which 
it is regarded. We have not here the confined gloominess of 
Bhyram Gattee: the actual dread which cannot but be inspired by 
the precipices, and torrents, and perils of the place, here gives wa 
to asensation of awe, imposing but not embarrassing, that might be 
compared to the dark and dangerous pass to the centre of the ruins 
of a former world; for, most truly, there is little here that recals the 
recollection of that which we seem to have quitted. The bare and 
peaked clifis which shoot to the skies, yield not in ruggedness or 
elevation to any we have seen: their ruins lie in wild chaotic 
masses at their feet, and scantier wood imperfectly relieves their 
nakedness : even the dark pine more rarely roots itself in the deep 
chasms which time has worn. Thus on all sides is the prospect 
closed, except in front to the eastward : where, from behind a mass 
of bare spires, four huge, lofty, snowy peaks arise ; these are the 
peaks of Roodroo-Himala. ‘There could be no finer finishing, no 
grander close so such a scene. 

‘We approach it through a labyrinth of enormous shapeless masses 
of granite, which during ages have fallen from the cliffs above that 
frown over the very temple, and in all probability will some day 
themselves descend in ruins and crush it. Around the inclosure, 
and among these masses, for some distance up the mountain, a 
few fine old pine-trees throw a dark shade, and form a magnificent 
foreground ; while the river runs impetuously in its shingly bed, and 
the stifled but fearful sound of the stones which it rolls along with 
it, crushing together, mixes with the roar of its waters. 

_“ It is easy to write of rocks and wilds, of torrents and preci- 
pices ; it is easy to tell of the awe such scenes inspire : this style 
and these descriptions are common and hackneyed. But it is not 
so simple, to many surely not very possible, to convey an adequate 
idea of the stern and rugged majesty of some scenes ; to paint their 
lonely desertness, or describe the undefinable sensation of re- 
verence and dread that steals over the mind while contemplating 
the deathlike ghastly calm that is shed over them; and when at 
such a moment we remember our homes, our friends, our firesides, 
and all social intercourse with our fellows, and feel our present so- 
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litude, and far distance from all these dear ties, how vain is if to 
strive at description! Surely such a scene is Gungotree. Nor is 
it, independent of the nature of the surrounding scenery, a spot 
which lightly calls forth powerful feelings. We were now tn the 
centre of the stupendous Himala, the Toftiest and perhaps most 
rugged range of nountains in the world. We were at the acknow- 
ledged source of that noble river, equally an object of veneration 
and a source of fertility, plenty, and opulence to Hindostan ; and 
we had now reached the holiest shrine of Hindoo worship which 
these holy hills contain, These are surely striking considerations, 


combining with the solemn grandeur of the place, to move the 
feclings strongly.” P. 468. 


We now shut the volume certainly not with feelings of 
gret for having arrived too soon at the end. Mr. Frese 
in his preface, tells us that it was written in. sickness and 
under circumstances very unfavourable for the labour of com- 
position, We are willing to admit this as an excuse for er- 
rors of language and other faults of that nature; and should 
have alters. red it a sufficient answer to any complaints, had 
the book been shor/ey than the interest of the subject re- 
quired ; but we do not see how sickness can be pleaded as 
an apology for its prolixity and diffuseness. Now that the 
district is in the possession of our own people, we may hope 
that we shall ere long be favoured with some much more satis- 
factory account, both of this people and of the country which 


they inhabit, than is contained in this large quarto of Mr, 
Fraser's. 
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Art. VIEL. Aristarchus Anti- Blomfieldianus: or, a Reply 
to the Notice of the New Greek Thesaurus, inserted um 
the 44th Number of the Quarterly Review. By FE. H. 
Barker, O. T.N. Part the First: to which are added, 
the Jena-Reviews of Mr. Blomfield’s Edition of Calli 
machus, and Aesciyli Persea. Translated from the Ger- 
man, Svo. pp. 132. Bohte. 1820. 


Ir is a great proof of the low state of verbal criticism among 
the ancients, that the poets should have monopolized all irti- 
tability to themselves: had Horace lived in the present 
day, this quality had been rather the attribute of critics than 
of the votaries of the Muses. Yet we lad hoped, that in this 
philosophic a Be, when the imagination has so completely given 

way to the judgment, even the critic might have partaken 
of the general coldness, and that it might have been lawful 
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to have erred in the accentuation of an adjective in ddéos, of 
even to have passed over an unsubserthed iota without in- 
curring the imputation either of moral or intellectnal defect. 
We thought even that we had seen symptoms of improve- 
ment in the critics of the present day: and that the time had 
passed by, when the names of ‘* wooden-heads” and “ leaden- 
heads,” and other such appellations were poured out m un- 
hounded profusion on the unfortunate person who had ex- 
posed himself to the indignation of his adversary. Bat Mr. 
Kdmuod Henry Barker, in his present publication, has 
shewn us that we have been mistaken; that the venom aul 
acrimony and malignity of eriticism still remains, though it 
has retreated into corners and angiports: and that there are 
still some who, without the ability or learning of D’Orville, are 
admirers of his manner (a manner, it must be allowed in ifs 
kind decidedly pre eminent) of winnowing* an adversary. The 
only difference between Mr. E. H. B. and D’Orville is this : 
that D’Orville was a man of exceeding acuteness and erudi- 
tion, and was conscious of a superiority which he really pos- 
sessed over his antagonist: and that the grain which he an- 
dertook to scatter with his “ critical vannus” was really chaff : 
whereas Mr. E. H. B., by the consent of all men who know 
any thing about the matter in question, is dealing with an ad- 
versary superior to himself, and is employed in the novel 
and extraordinary oceupation of throwing away the wheat. 
In other points there is a great similarity between them ; 
and both, we think, partake, in avn equal degree, of that feli- 
citous energy of language for which the dames de la halle, 
and the rival dames who inhabit the eastern banks of the 
Thames, in London, are so remarkably distinguished. Yet 
here again we must make a distinction; for D’Orville was 
not without wit: and every now and then, like the Mantuan 
poet, scattered about his dung with majesty. 

It is hardly necessary that we should acquaint our readers 
with the subject of the present controversy. Who is there 
who has not heard of the new Edition of the Thesaurus of 
Stephens, edited by Mr. E. IL. Barker, and printed by Mr. 
Valpy ? who too has not heard of the review ef the new edition 
in the 44th No. of the Quarterly? and, which is more to 
our present purpose, who has not heard that the said review 
was written by Dr. Blomfield! ‘The universal knowledge of 
this last fact is, indeed, the only thing which warrants Mr. 
Barker in ascribing an anonymous article to any individual : 
bat in this he is abundantly justified ; for the article bad 
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no sooner appeared than every scholar in England was able 
at once to lay his hand upon the author: and the internal 
evidence (as Mr. E. H. B. says truly) was too strong to admit 
even the possibility of mistake. By the internal evidence in 
this case we understand Mr. Barker to mean the evidence 
arising from those qualities and characters by which we were 
ourselves enabled, before we had perused more than half the 
article, to fix upon the author: the evidence arising from a 
combination of qualities rarely found in the most practised 
scholar: from profound and varied erudition, not rude and 
undigested, as in some persons, like the discordant seeds of 
ill-joined things in the Ovidian chaos, but matured by reflec- 
tion and purified by judgment; from a rare anh happy 
sprightliness of wit; from a great power of composition ; and 
even from the skilful management of the lash for the preser- 
vation of the public interest, and the castigation of quackery 
and presumption. It was, in truth, a very splendid speci- 
men of general criticism: and as such it was received by the 
public ; as such it has been felt, and will, if we mistake not, 
long be felt by Mr. Barker. As for ourselves, we know but 
one man in England, besides Dr. B., who could have written 
it: and we do not care to name him. 

The review of Dr. B. was virtually, though not nominally, 
divided into three parts : the first containing a précis of the 
history of lexicons and glossaries: written with such accu- 
racy of knowledge, that the most learned might derive in- 
straction from it: and with such elegance and liveliness of 
manner, that even ladies might read the pedigree of diction- 
aries with amusement. The second part contained the plan 
of a lexicon founded on etymological principles, and con- 
structed on a logical and regular arrangement of the words: 
and in this part were contained several hints on the Valck- 
nerian or Lennepian system of etymology, which shewed 
that Dr. B. was dealing with a subject which had long been 
familiar to him, and that what he was imparting to the public 
was the fruit of grave and deliberate inquiry. The third 
yma Dr. B’s. reflections on the new edition of the 

auros: and in this part it is difficult to say whether 
aeuteness, or learning, or plain sense and judgment were 
most predominant. ‘That in these reflections censure was 
more prominent than praise: that the censure was, in many 
parts, severe and galling, we are ready to allow: but we 
maintain that in no single instance was the censure unde- 
served, nor did it ever, either in manner or degree, exceed 
the nature and magnitude of the offence. The censure was 
indeed of that kind which compels assent: it was not de 
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rived from the principles of probability or taste, but deduced 
by a regular train of reasoning, and proved by the strictest 
rules of logical and arithmetical euloulbsion: The mind was 
not at liberty, in reading it, to say ‘‘ this is true” ‘* that is 
not true:” the most anxious friend of Mr. Valpy and Mr. 
Barker mast have been compelled to admit the truth of De. 
B’s. strictures, unless they were prepared at the same time, 
as is possible, to deny the truth of any proposition in the ma- 
thematics. ‘That such was the real and necessary effect of 
these strictures the event has proved ; for every suggestion 
of the Quarterly Review which could be adopted, has been 
adopted ; and which is most extraordinary, the offect was pro- 
duced by anticipation, before the appearance of the article 
itself. The following are the circumstances of the fact to 
which we allude. ‘The article in the Quarterly Review was 
published in March 1820, and just at the same time appeared 
the ninth number of the Thesaurus, in which the editors ad- 
here to their own plan till about the middle of the number ; 
they then stop short, alter the plan, and adopt all the sug- 
gestions of the Quarterly Review, which appeared only at 
the same moment. The fact is assuredly of rare occurrence 
in the annals of literature: the irritability to which we have 
belore alluded is in general too great to allow of the instan- 
taneous effect of animadversion: but that this effect should 
be produced prospectively, and while the animadversion was 
still unknown, has something in it very wonderful and mys- 
terious. The truth we conceive to be simply this, that Mr. 
Valpy saw the article of the Quarterly Review at the printer's, 
and haviug in vain attempted to prevent its publication, he 
adopted the suggestions of the reviewer, and thus endea- 
voured, by a timely reformation, to prevent the indignation 
of the public. In proof of this conjecture, it may be suf- 
ficient to state, that before the article came out, Mr. Barker 
had obtained information of its intended appearance, and had, 
in consequence, taken very active measures to arrest it in its 
progress. 

Notwithstanding, however, this public and effective ac- 
knowledgment of the truth of the reviewer's strictures, Mr. 
E. H. Barker, O. 7’. N. has thought it worth while to pab- 
lish a * reply,” as he terms it, to the notice of the New 
Greek Thesaurus, in the Quarterly Review. To the title 
of reply, however, his pamphlet has no more right than 
Stony-Stratford to its derivation, unless it be, perhaps, on 
the same ground on which some Latin words have quaintly 
received their names from something which they do xot pos- 
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sess. Let us not, however, be rash: we well remember that 
in our former years at school there was a sort of answer (a 
variety we believe of the form weg logicians call the argu- 


mentum ad hominem) entitled a ‘“ tu quoque ;” an answer 
very often of the greatest use in io aileaninn a captious adver- 
sary, by removing the blush from our cheek to his own. But 
even then, as far as our recollection serves us, this courteous 
trope was not used except when other arguments had failed ; 
and | in its application it had a form and accuracy belonging 
peculiarly to itself. Thus, if one boy said to another, “ a 
are a fool,” it was esteemed a legitimate answer to say ‘ so 
are you; but to a charge of folly it was not lawful to reply 
by asserting an equal degree of tallness or any other analte 
unconnected with folly. We are large in our explanation of 
this point, from our anxiety to set Mr. Barker right in a 
mistake which runs through the whole of his present publi- 
cation ; a mistake in no way surprising, when it is considered 
that his attention has been turned much more to criticism 
than to logic. Dr. Blomfield had said to the editors of the 
New Thesaurus, ‘* you offered to the public a republication 
of Stephens, to be put forth in twenty-four numbers, and to 
be completed in four or five years, and to cost in all twenty- 
four guineas: five years have already elapsed, and eight 
numbers only have come forth: instead of twenty-four num- 
bers there will be two-hundred : instead of costing twenty- 
four guineas it will cost two-hundred guineas.”’ These were 
serious charges which came home to the “ business and 
bosom” of every individual who had subscribed to the new 
edition: Mr. Barker, as the chief editor, replies to Dr. 
Blomfield, ‘‘ You have accented several adjectives in adéos 
wrongly, and you have very often taken a hint from me 
without mentioning my name: and, in order to shew you 
how absurd all your c harges are concerning the expence and 
interminability of the Thesaurus, I have reprinted the Jena 
Review of your Callimachus and Perse, in which you are 
finely bespatte red by a German critic.” Now here it is 
quite evident, Mr. Barker has made the mistake which we 
explained above, and has fallen into an unlawful form of the 
“tu quoque:”” and we might at once be excused from all 
the trouble of examining this sei-disant ‘“ reply” on the 
grounds already stated ; but as some of the charges in Mr. 
Barker's pamphlet are made in a spirit which we very sen- 
ously disapprove, we shall enter into a short examination of 
them—only remarking first, that this instance of illegitimate 
reasoning is by no means a solitary one in Mr. B’s book. Dr. 
Blomfield had said to Mr. Barker “ You have swelled your 
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Lexicon with discussions, and examples without end.” Mr. 
Barker replies, ‘‘ you have swelled your Glossary in the same 
manner.” Now this approaches nearer to the true form ; 
the error here consists in Mr. B’s supposing that he is speak- 
ing of the same thing, de eodem, as the schoolmen talk, 
when he speaks of a General Lexicon, and a_ particular 
Glossary. In a Lexicon an accumulation of instances is 
useless, because all that the student wants is to find the 
meaning of the word: in a particular Glossary it may be of 
use, because it may elucidate a particular expression of rare 
eccurrence, and make the student familiar with the idiom of 
his author. Again, Dr. Blomfield had said ‘* Hermann is 
in the habit of lavishing his censure on Porson, and on Por- 
son’s English followers.” Mr. Barker says ‘‘ Hermann 
has spoken with approbation of Tyrrwhitt and Bentley,” 
and then concludes, triumphantly, that the charge made by 
Dr. B. is totally without foundation. Now we confess our- 
selves totally unable to apprehend the force of this answer, 
unless Mr. Barker be prepared to shew that Bentley and 
Tyrrwhitt were English followers of Porson. 

But, to let these and such things pass, Mr. Barker's re- 
ply consists of three parts. 1. A preface of twenty pages, 
containing mach wanton and desultory abuse, poured forth in 
such language as no gentleman 7 on any occasion to use 
towards another. Dr. B. is accused of an “‘ utter disregard to 
truth,” of ‘ unblushing impertinence,” of ‘ calumny,” ‘ egre- 
gious and disgusting hypocrisy,” ‘‘ unparalleled effrontery,” 
“the foulest malice,” and other vices and qualities of the 
same kind. ‘The old critics, of whom we have before spo- 
ken, irritable and abnsive as they were, were wont to clothe 
their malignity in a Latin garb, and rarely allowed their ver- 
nacular tongue to be polluted with the venom of their wrath. 
We wish Mr. B. had followed their example. We wish 
too that in making these charges he had remembered that the 
least that can be expected in defence of such unwarrantable 
language is, that the charges themselves should be accurately 
and severely true. Bat Mr. B. neglects this caution in the 
very beginning of his book: ‘‘ Dr. Blomfield, he says, and 
his friends, take for granted, that Mr. Barker had a malici- 
ous motive for writing those strictures (strictures against 
some of Dr. Blomfield’s works), But he disclaims any such 
motive, does not and cannot everrepent of any thing which he 
has published respecting Dr. Blomfield; and he again calls on 
Dr. Blomfield to support his accusations by the proper proofs, 
and till he has done so he mast take the liberty of calling him a 
calumniator.” Now the liberty of calling a gentleman a 
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calumniator is, we conceive, a liberty cf some magnitude, and 
ought not to be founded altogether on the rash hypothesis of a 
visionary and disordered brain: and yet our readers will hardly 
believe that whatever might have been the strictures, or the 
motive of the strictures of Mr. Barker, neither Dr. Blomfield or 
his friends ever took the smallest netice of them; much less did 
they, or cou/d they, under this circumstance of silence, bring 
any accusation of malice against Mr. Barker. So that the 
charge of calumny is-in this instance altogether wiwarranted 
and false. 

There is nothing else in the preface worthy of notice, ex+ 
cept a splendid instance of composition which we recom- 
mend to our juvenile readers as profoundly worthy of imita- 
tion. The simple and unlearned writer, in his metaphors-and 
similes and illustrations, is apt te-follow the rule of Aristotle, 
and to introduce them so plain in themselves; and so plainly in 
their manner, that the reader no sooner sees than he under- 
stands them, and confesses that they give grace and ornament 
to the composition. Not so Mr. Barker: he knows full well 
another dictum of the Stagyrite, that to find out similitudes and 
dissimilitudes is the property of no common man: he knows 
too the carelessness of common readers, who pass over these 
things too often without notice or admiration, so that the 
writer fairly loses operam et oleum ; and he determines there- 
fore to turn their full attention to them, and by a full and 
precise reference to every work from which his metaphors 
are borrowed, to force them upon the reader's thoughts, 
How he gets over another saying of Aristotle “touching 
metaphors, that dux éoriv ax’ addov AaBuid, “ you cannot borrow 
them from another,” we do not know: but with these few ob- 


servations premised, we submit the following passages to the 
admiration of the reader. 


‘Mr. Barker, here publicly expresses his readiness to take 
Dr. Blomfield’s hand, whenever Dr. Blomfield is disposed to take 
his, and Mr. Barker imposes no other condition on Dr. Blomfield 
than one, which Dr. Blomfield, if an honest man, would voluntarily 
practise—to act fairly towards Mr. Barker in matters of author- 
ship, neither basely suppressing the mention of his name, where 
justice demands its insettion, nor anonymously stepping aside to 
introduce it for purposes of malignayt ridicule and undeserved 
abuse. | 

««* Like a certain animal in the eastern part of the world, who 
[which] is reported to be extremely fond of climbing a tree for 
that purpose, he merely pelts the author with his own produce.’ 
Rob. Hall's Essential Difference Setwixt Christian Baptism and th 
Baptism of John more fully stated and confirmed, p. 65. 

« Dr, Blomfield appears to have derived the black blood in his 
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veins from that blood of Prometheus, which flowed to the ground, as 
the vulture preyed upon his liver, and from which sprang the herba 


promethea, described to be capable of producing antipathy and 
hatred. 


« Invidie fuimus. Num me deus obruit? an que 
“* Secta Prometheis dividit herba jugis? 
Propert 1. 12, 9. 
“See the Classical Recreations, p. 260—1. 
ci Teopnbeis 
"Endace, xa wndov un & ivigou yeyovas, 
*Cartimacn, FR. 133.” P. xi. 

Again, 

“Dr. Blomfield may justly claim to himself the merit of having 
with the spirit of an Indian barbarian Conceived the right of revenge 
to devolve to him as the literary representative of the deceased, 
and of having presented ¢he red hatchet of war instead of bearing 
before him (the sacred calumet of peace. (Travels of Lewis and 
Clarke from St. Louis by way of the Missouri and Columbia Rivers 
to the Pacific Ocean, pp. 28. 54, 94.) P. 53. 

Who but a Critic would have had the wit to force the 
reader's attention to his similes by this well-timed reference 
to these learned works? 

One other circumstance there is in the preface, which oc- 
curs also in p. 73. of the body of the book; that our old 
friend Agamemnon is called Agamemno, with most distress- 
ing accuracy, if, indeed, it be accuracy: as for ourselves, 
whatever the royal name may be jn Latin, we are quite sure 
that.in English it is Agamemnon. 

2. The second part of the pamphlet consists of 76 pages 
of strange and desultory criticism, of an attempted refuta- 
tion of some of the smaller charges of Dr. Blomfield and of 
certificates of character such as the following : 


«¢ EF. H. Barkero 
Viro clarissime 
S. P. D. 
G. Hermannous. 
* Diarii Classici copiam mihi facit amicus, qui eum librum possidet, 
In quo que a te, eruditissime Barkere, ad Aeschylum collata sunt, 
iia mihi placuerunt, ut ad ea nolim illa comparari, que alii in 
eodem libro protulerunt, in quibus, (perlustravi autem huc usque 
ecto prima volumina,) perpauca me invenisse fateor, qua aliquid 
momenti abere viderentur. Vellem nehercule omnes ita senti- 
rent, uti te sentire video, interpretandos prius, quam corrigen- 
08 esse scriptores; quo ne sana corrigerentur, intacta autem relin- 
guerentur, que male affecta sunt. 
“ Cxterum ita existima, me tui studiosissimum esse, teque ex 
animo diligere. Vale. D. Lipsie d. ix, Martii 1817."”"" P. 22. 


Of the criticism and the refutation we will speak presently : 
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but of the certificates we will only remark, that we think Mr: 
Barker has done very wisely in bringing forward every body 
whom he could tind to speak for him; although in the certiti- 
cate which we have just quoted, we cannot discern a sufficient 
quantity of praise to excite much vanity in any one. The words 
of Hermann, if we translate them rightly, signify merely this: 
that he had not put himself to the expence of buying the 
Classical Review, but had borrowed it of a friend: that he 
had found in it much bad criticism on Adschylus, and thought 
Mr. Edmund H. Barker's the best. Of positive praise we 
do not find a word: how much the comparative is worth 
those know best who have perlustrated with Hermann the 
eight first volumes of the Classical Review. 

But we pass on to the criticisms: Dr. Blomfield had said 
in his review, 


“ We do not find much fault with the inconstancy, which is ob- 
servable in the abbreviations of proper names; it is, however, a 
blemish to the work. Thus the same man is at one time Kuster., 
and at another Kust.; Xenophon, Xenoph. and Xen, ; Hemster, and 
Hemst. ; Plutarch and Plut.; Hesych. and Hes, This, we suppose, 
is attributable to the different MSS. from which the numerous ad- 


ditions are taken ; but it indicates precipitancy on the part of the 
publishers.” Reviewer. P. 8. 


Mr. Barker answers Dr. B. by ener the charge upon 
himself: and we are happy in being able to say that the 
“tu quoque” in this instance stands good: Dr. Blomfield has 
certainly quoted the Lexicon of St.Germain, sometimes by the 
title of Lex. Sangerm. and sometimes by that of Lexie. 
Sangerman: there can be no question of his guilt: and 
whatever be the critical fine imposable on such a delin- 
quent, he must pay it: only in adjudicating it, the judge must 
remember that if there was not ‘“‘ much fault” in the editor 
of a book which was to last for ever, there must be still less 
in the editor of single plays. The truth however is, that it 
is a matter of some importance to the classical reader, that 
publishers should observe as much regularity and uniformity 
as possible in their quotations ; the verification of the pas- 
sages referred to is, in itself, sufficiently laborious and long, 
without the interruption and delay arising from a doubt con- 
cerning the writer to whom the reference is made. 

The ‘ reply,” as far as p. 15. is occupied in remarks on 
the accentuation of adjectives in dAéos, in which it appears that 
Dr. Blomfield differs now and then from Mr. Barker, (which 
as it is a matter of very little consequence how it may be 
settled, we will not trespass on the patience of our readers by 
considering it)—in the proof that others, Schneider for exam- 
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le, have been guilty of carelessnes as well as Mr. Barker— 
in the defence of ‘‘ autoschediastic” as an English word—in 
demonstrating that Dr. Blomfield, in some of his publica- 
tions has used hard words as well as Mr. Barker—and in 
a very learned and recondite apology for the abbreviation 
Thes. Now, suppose all this to be done to Mr. B’s wish, 
what will it contribute to his defence’? Suppose that Dr. B. 
has used as hard words, has been as careless as Mr. B., will this 
be any satisfaction to the public for the increase of time and 
expence to which the editors of the Thesaurus have subjected 
them? For ourselves, we care very little about any one of 
these points, although we cannot help admiring the sagacity 
of Mr. Barker, in diverting the attention of his readers by 
these ridiculous and unimportant minutiw, from the real ob- 
ject of controversy. 

The next charge which Mr. Barker brings against Dr. 
Blomfield, is of a different kind. Dr. Blomfield had stated 
that Hermann had intermixed a few trivial objections to 
the Thesaurus, amongst several pages of fulsome panegyric. 
Mr. Barker accuses Dr. Blomfield of having stolen these 
very objections from Hermann, and having brought them 
forward in the review as his own. Now, it is quite true, 
that some of the objections of Hermann and Dr. Blomfield 
exactly coincide; not, as we humbly conceive, from any pla- 
giarism of Dr. Blomfield, but because the faults objected to 
by both, were so notorious that they neither could, nor in 
fact did, escape the observation of any scholar in England, 
who took the trouble to look into the new edition. We will 
venture to assure Mr. Barker that it required not the 
assistance of Hermann, or any other German, to discover 
the absurdity of the very first number which appeared. We 
can recollect the consternation which was produced on the 
minds of many of the subscribers, when, instead of the Ste- 
wees which had been promised them, they found that they 

ad bought a guinea’s worth of Kuster and Jablonski —We 
can recollect the absolute horror which was excited in the 
members of one of our Universities, when the report was first 
circulated that the new editors had written one hundred and 
thirty-nine pages on the word ayajua, and how many stu- 
dents were ready to give up the Greek language in despair. 
And even before the appearance of the first number we re- 
collect some of the ablest scholars in England observing, 
that so great a work was undertaken too lightly, that sufficient 
advice had not, been taken, and no precise and definite plan 
been laid before the public. Above all, the manner in which 
the words of Stephens had been mangled and misplaced, 
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at the option of the editors, so that no purchaser of the work 
could tell whether he possessed the Lexicon of Stephens or 
not, was the subject of loud and universal complaint. And 
when we say that we have heard these observations continu- 
ally repeated, we do not pretend to any extraordinary ac- 
quaintance with the learned world: we appeal confidently to 
ull and every of our readers, who have mixed at all with 
the scholars of either Universities, whether the same com- 
plaints have not met their ear, whenever the new edition of 
the Thesaurus bas been the subject of conversation. And if 
this be true, it may be allowed, surely, to Dr. Blomfield to prove, 
in his vernacular tongue, the assertions which had frequently 
been made, although Hermann had anticipated him in bringing 
forward the same charges unsupported in the Latin tongue. 
There is but one objection in which Hermann and Dr. Blom-- 
field coincide, which was at all new to us: and this relates to 
what both are inclined to consider as an error, the omission 
of all prosodiacal marks: we confess that we think the edi- 
tors have acted more wisely in omitting them, or at least in 
removing them to the index: they have no immediate con- 
nection with the object of a Lexicon, give an unpleasant 
appearance to the text, and as Mr. Barker tells us honestly, 
would have subjected us to several prosodiacal discussions, 
which all would have deprecated, and which by this omission 
we have escaped. As to the charge of plagiarism from 
Hermann, we conceive it to be perfectly groundless: Dr. 
Blomfield has written nothing which he would not have written, 
whether Hermann had written or not: and he had no other 
reason, we imagine, to call these very objections trivial, 
than the abundance of other and weightier objections which 
presented themselves to his mind. And it is quite clear 
that these last objections, those we mean which are quite 
new, and relate to time and price, are considered by the 
editors themselves, as of much greater magnitude, and more 
pregnant with danger to their undertaking than those in 
which Dr. Blomfield and Hermann coincide : or why is it, that 
in the answer to Hermann there is nothing of that bitterness 
of indignation which shews itself in every line of the Reply 
to the Quarterly Reviewer! The answer is plain: Her- 
manns objections were trivial, palpable, and common: Dr. 
Blomtield’s are new, and dangerous. 

This part of Mr. Barker's attack on Dr. Blomfield, occupies 
to p. 44 of the pamphlet ; and we have no intention of taking 
any farther notice of it, except to make two or three observa- 
tions on some of the points objected to, which Mr. Barker has 
undertaken to defend. In his remarks on the absurd man- 
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ner in which the editers had mangled the words of Stephens, 
Dr. Blomfield had brought the following example of the truth 
ef his assertions. 


« ¢In p. 15. (=338. 339.) the editors have transposed the arti- 
cles ‘ "Ayytros pro "Ayydua, and § "AYYtALKn, Saltatio queedam,’ and — 
materially altered the words of Stephens in the last mentioned ar. 
ticle, whieh are these :—‘ ’Ayysrixn, Saltatio queedam, que inter 
pocula exercebatur. Athen. lib. xiv. Kail ny ayysdsen 88 ragoure 
nxpicour Sexncir. Hesychius autem habet: ‘AyysAin’ deyncis TH; wae 
goinos. In the new edition it stands thus:—‘'AyysAixn, as, 4, Sal- 
tatio queedam, que inter poculaexercebatur. Hesych. ‘AyysAin aexnois 
v1; mages. And then the quotation from Athenzus is given as 
a part of the editors’ additional remarks. But this is not reprinting 
Stephens, nor is it doing him justice. If any alterations were to 
be made in his disposition of the words and in his own observations, 
it would surely have been better to new-model the whole Thes., 
and to desert Stephens at once.” P. 31. ' 


Upon these words of Dr. Blomfield Mr. Barker has the 


following observations : 


* The Reviewer adds, that the Editors * have materially altered 
the words of Stephens in the article “AyysAx», Saltatio quedam.’ 
In what does this ‘ material alteration’ consist? Are any of his 
arguments altered, or is any of his matter crased from the Thes. ? 
No, but with the sole view of economising room, and of adapting 
the new to the old matter, his quotation from Athen. is transferred 
tothe new matter. The original stands thus :— 

“6 Ayysduxm Saltatio quedam, que inter pocula exercebatur. 
Athen. lib. XIV. Kai Thy ayyersnny PN maposvoy nupiGowr Oexne sr. Hesy- 
chius autem habet : “AyysAin® Seyncig rig wagoinos,” 

The new edition :— 7 

“6? Ayyirixn Fig, 1, Saltatio quedam, que inter pocula exerce- 
batur. Hesych. “Ayysdine Sgyncis tis wapoinos. ([* Angelica wa- 
eowes Hesychio est ayystin rrapoinos.” Casaub. Ad Athen. xiv. p. 
629. e. ubi hee leguntur verba; Maps di Lupaxoucien nai * Xerwrias 
Aprejasdoe OPXNTHS THE ETTEY idsog mad vances’ ny Of tie wal "lovnn Opxnorg 
Wapowsos” Mab THY wy ytAinne Oe % &posvoy nugiecur bexnos. | 

Had the Editors made no alteration of the original, the whole 
would have stood thus :— 

* ©" Ayysrixn, (76, 7) Saltatio quedam, qua inter pocula exerce- 
batur. Athen. 14. (p. 629. e.) Kal tiv ayysdumny db wagowor nupiCour 
cexnew. Hesych. autem habet: "Ayytrin’ opxncic TK Weepoirsos. ‘te An- 
gelica wapowos Hesychio est d&yytAim wagoinos. Casaub. ad Athen. 
loc qui integer est hic: Tapa ov Lupaxovrions xt ' Xitwrias (1. ® X,. 
Twries )  Apripsdos re A wig borer \ds0g nal aiaross’ ny Od tic nad [worsen 

CPXNOH Wagoimos’ Mal TH ayyiAinns OE Wagoivay Hxpicors cexnow.]” P. 33, 


The emendation which Mr, Barker here proposes, would 
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evidently be better, clearer, and in every way fairer towards 
Stephens, than the article as it now stands in the new edi- 
tion ; for the real truth is, that at present not only is the 
argument of Stephens altered, which Mr. Barker denies, and 
the quotation from Atheneeus which belonged to Stephens, 
is given by the editors as their own; but the article as it 
now is, is neither more or less than nonsense. Stephens 
had very simply ‘ given the definition of the word ayyeduxn,” 
and had quoted Athenus as his authority ; bué Hesychius, he 
added, culls it ayyeAin. The editors, on the contrary, insert the 
words of Casaubon, ‘‘ angelica wagowos Hesychio est dyyerin 
wapoinos, before they have given the quotation from Athe- 
neus, and when it is quite impossible for the reader at once 
to understand the opposition between “ angelica wagoinos, 
and ayyeAin wagavos.”’ At all events, the Reviewer's objection 
is untouched; viz. that Stephens is not given entire; and 
that part of his illustration is adopted by the editor as his 
own; and the same remark may be applied to other pas- 
sages which Mr. Barker has in vain endeavoured to defend. 
Again, Dr. Blomfield, under the word dugazyaraw, had 
said, that a quotation which the editors bad made from 
Tryphiodorus was needless, as his authority and that of 
Hesiod were but one. To this Mr. Barker answers, 


“ The Editors act on a principle different from that, which go- 
verns the Reviewer. ‘They are not accustomed to reject the au- 
thority even of ‘such an author as Tryphiodorus.’ Where good 


authority is at hand, they employ it; where bad only appears, they 
give it for better or worse.’ P. $6. 


Now this answer is, in fact, no answer at all to the Re- 
viewer’s objection: Dr. Blomfield bad not censured the edi- 
tors for quoting Tryphiodorus, but had only said that it was 
superfluous to quote him in this instance, as he had _ bor- 
rowed the words of Hesiod; which, he said, might have 
been more briefly noticed ; and then had proposed a simpler 
and assuredly much better form of the article itself. 

One more instance, and one only of Mr. Barker’s talent in 
defence; but aninstance it is, of such exceeding merit, that 
we will venture to say that a more splendid specimen of the 
apologetic system has never been brought before the public. 
We allude to his defence of the hundred and thirty-nine 
columns on the famous word ayad\ua: 


** It will scarcely be credited,” had Dr. Blomfield said, “ that 
139 columns are occupied by the single word “Ayadua, or rather 
by a series of dissertations upon every thing relating to ornaments, 
images, and decorations of all kinds, with occasional episodes upon 
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matters altogether foreign, which happen to cross the Editor, as 
he is hunting the word ayaAyva through all the mazes of philology. 
It is curious to observe how frequently he loses the scent, and goes 
off upon a new track, if some curious expression or custom thwarts 
his path.””  P. 39. 

The charge brought against the editors is evidently that 
of an inordinate indulgence of the discursive faculty, parti- 
cularly as Dr. Blomfield afterwards remarks, in their discus- 
sion on xarns ayadua’ This is the charge: hear now Mr. 
Barker’s defence: attendite jam, wgoséxere voy : 


““ The Reviewer says that ‘ the article on “Ayadue occupies 
189 columns’—granted. He also says that in them are included 
‘ fifty-five columns on Hecate’ etc.—granted also. 


‘ Their number last he sums. And now his heart 

Distends with pride, and hard’ning in his strength 

Glories.’ Milton’s Paradise Lost, 1, 571. 
But then the actual length of the article on “Ayadua is 139—55= 
84 columns only. Then from the 84 columns considerable deduc- 
tions are to be made for the synonymous terms discussed and for 
words incidentally discussed, and thus the famous story of &yaAua 
(his delight,) like the monkey’s tail, becomes less and less, till all 
the wonder ceases. ‘ Remove perturbationes, maximeque iracun- 
diam ; jam videbuntur munstra diccre.”’ P. 41. 


Oar readers can require no explanation from us to point out 
the extraordinary beauty of this wonderful defence. ‘* You 
have swelled the article ayadua,” says Dr. Blomfield, ‘ to a 
hundred and thirty-nine columns by discussions on Hecate and 
other witches :” “true,” says Mr. Barker ; “but 189—55= 84.” 
and by this symbolical operation the victory is decided. To 
be sure, if Dr. Blomfield, instead of taking the abstract, 
units in this equation, should insist on writing down 139 
hodge-podge—55 on Hecate = 84 on ayaduwa, we do not 
see readily what Mr. Barker could answer, because the 
plain English of this arithmetic would be, that, in order to 
get the right length (and a fearful length it would then be) 
of the article on aya\va, we must take away the 55 pages 
on Hecate from the present hodge-podge, which 55 pages, 
Dr. Blomfield had said, ought never to have been there: 
but, although we cannot see it, we are quite sure that this 
want of power arises from our own blindness, produced by 
so unusual a quantity of intellectual light. Barkerus dixit, 
ita est. 

Such is the jocose apology of Mr. Barker : his more serious 
defence is contained in these words. 


“ The synonymous words discussed under ayadyva will not be 
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re-discussed in any other part of the Thesaurus ; and the words inci- 
dentally discussed in the text or the notes wi!! not be re-discussed 
elsewhere. But, if they had not been discussed here, they would 
have been discussed elsewhere. ‘The real length, therefore, of the 
article on &yadAue is what it contains independently of those dis- 
cussions of synonymous terms, and independently of those words 
incidentally discussed.’’  P. 41. 


This defence the editors had already put forward in the 
Classical Journal, and had then informed the literary world 
that the words cyvz9nua @&vSpias, Eptras, ypadn, Eoavoy were sy- 
nonymes: and in order to enforce this novel doctrine Mr. B. 
has now added the following words in explanation. 


‘* The Reviewer may be startled at this sound ef synonymes. But 
the words are nevertheless synonymes. If ayaauva and avabyue were 
not occasionally synonymous, the one word would not in the works 
of the Greek Grammarians be interpreted by the other, see the 
New Cr. Thes. p. 192.:c.; and the same may be said of the other 
words mentioned above as synonymous?’ Note, p. 40. 


[tis quite evident from this explanation of Mr. Barker, that 
he is ignorant of the earliest proposition in logic, and that 
he is prepared to argue from omne A est B to omne B est A: 
though in this case it may be even doubted whether either of 
the propositions (%2v ayarwe éotiy vane Or Bay dvadnua eotiv 
.yadxa) are true: one question only we will ask Mr. Barker, 
how that ornament which the Meonian or the Carian woman 
stuined wapriloy impevar Irmwv, could be called either dvdpiais 
or fpéras? that it was an ayzd\ya is quite sure: Banayi 3i 
RETA: ayaryee. 

The whole interval between p. $4. and p. 64. of Mr. Bar- 
Ker’s pamphlet, is occupied with the demonstration which 
we have already given, that Hermann has not heen in the 
habit of speaking lightly of Porson and his English followers ; 
the follow ng letter is also brought forward as part, we sup- 
pose, of the proof. 

Kk. H. Barkero. S. D. G. Hermanaus. 

‘* Uteris mihi crede, multo meliori sorte quam qué usus 
est Porsonus. Non est enim invidenda illa felicitas aliquam- 
din Deum habert quem deinde tamen omnes mortalem fuisse 
fateantur.” P.06. We confess that we are sceptical enough 
te entertain some doubts of the accomplishment of this pro- 
pheey of Hermano: we cannot help thinking that Porson’s 

natatfn wil List as long as Mr. Barker's, though his name 
wos untdorned with the initials O. 'T. N.; we are, however, 
candid enough to applaud the admirable taste and rare mo- 


desty displayed by Mr. Barker in the production of these 
3 
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letters, as well as the references in the Thesaurus, which had 
been praised by Dr. Blomfield, in the Quarterly Review : 
“ Vide omnino nos in Critical Review.” ‘* Recte E. H. B.” 
“ Porson errorem notavit E. Tk. B.A common maa would 
have omitted omnino, recté, and errorem: but Mr. Barker says 
that he has praised others with impartiality, aud he has a 
right to praise himself: and so, to be sure, he has; and 
the public have a right to estimate the praise. Ot Mr. 
Barker's extreme unwillingness to speak of himself, ex- 
cept when forced to do so by the impartiality of a lexi- 
cographer, we have a happy, because an accidental in- 
stance, in p: 71. De. Blomfield, in the year 1812, had 
addressed a letter to Mr. Barker, beginning *“* ‘ Dear 
Sir,’ he even addressed to me, (says Mr. Barker, in a 
very moving manner) the language of affection.” Pref. x. 


And then, in p. 72, when he gives the whole letter of Dr. 
Blomfield, he adds, 


“ Antoni gladios potuit contemnere, si sic 
Omnia dixisset.”” 


Well spoken, Mark Anthony! Tremble thou menaced and 
miserable reviewer ! think of the rostrum, think of Cicero's 
end! think of the triumvirate of the three B’s. (See p. xiv. of 
Mr. Barker's Préface.) 


The defence of these laudations of himself occupies from 
p. 64 to p. 70 of the pamphlet. 


P. 72, contains. the happy quotation from Juvenal jast 
given, 

P.73, and part of p. 74, contain the whole which Mr. 
Barker bas been able to bring forward in proof of lis charge 
against Dr. Blomfield, of plagiarism from his (Mr. Barkez’s) 
works. ‘This charge Mr. Barker had made in the preface, 
in the following emphatic terms: 


*“ But, while Mr. Blomfield cannot support such an accusation 
against Mr. Barker, the latter has proofs, and proofs as strong as 
Holy Writ, that Mr. Blomfield has, in his conduct towards Mr. 
Barker, been governed by the foylest malice. Mr. Blomfield has 
in his compositions uniformly avoided every favourable mention of 
Mr. Barker’s name, even in cases where common justice, common 


decency, and common sense required the introduction of it’* 
Pref. ix. 


Now the offence here charged against Dr. Blomfield, if 
proved, is clearly dishonourable to him as an author: but, if 
the proot should be impertect, it recoils very strongly vn the 
person who makes it: vet the whole evidence by which Me. 
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Barker has been able to substantiate, or rather to endeavour 
to substantiate his accusation, is contained in one page and a 
half, and is founded on one single passage of Euripides dors 
rolumakiy weceiv Qpevav: Mr. Barker, with the decided ap- 
probation of his illustrious i Dr. Parr, had changed 
wore to wor’ cis: and Dr. Blomfield he says, as reviewer 
of the Hippolytus, had once so quoted the verse, without 
uaming Mr. Barker: afterwards in his edition of the Aga- 
memnon (Agamemno Mr. Barker has it) he had retained 
the ancient reading. Such is the only foundation of Mr. 
Barker’s heavy accusation against Dr. Blomfield: from which 
we confess we can draw no conclusion but this; that Dr. 
Blomfield did not chuse to make Mr. Barker responsible 
for an emendation which he himself afterwards rejected. 

In p.72. a charge of similar dishonesty is brought against 
Dr. Blomfield, which recoils immediately upon Mr. Barker. 
In the celebrated letter already mentioned, addressed by Dr. 
Blomfield to Mr. Barker, in the endearing terms ‘* Dear sir,” 
Dr. Blomfield had used the following expressions, ‘ I have 
been guilty of a great fault in the Glossary, v. 721, in my fan- 
cied correction of some verses of Archilochus, which had been 
restored long before by D. Heinsius, Lect. Theocr. 223. Hem- 
sterb. on Hesych i. 959.” On these words of Dr. Blomfield, 
words, as it appears to us, of the most conscientious honesty, 
Mr. Barker bas made the following remarks: ‘‘ The editors 
are happy to record this instance of literary honesty in Mr, 
Blomfield, particularly as the acknowledgment does not ap- 
pear in the second edition of the Prometheus, which has 
been published since the date of this letter.” It is difficult 
here to acquit Mark Anthony of wilful misrepresentation. If 
he had looked at the title page of the second edition of the 
Prometheus, be would have seen the date L811, which was 
the year before the letter was written. ‘The acknowledgment 
is made in the third edition. How say you Mark Anthony, 
“* Guilty or not guilty?” 

The third part of Mr. Barker’s pamphlet, consisting of 36 
pages, is occupied, not in any defence of himself against the 
attacks of Dr. Blomfield, not in any refutation of errors com- 
mitted in any of his various works, but in the republication of 
two Jena reviews, on the Callimachus and the Perse of Dr. 
Blomfield. 

Of many of Mr. Barker’s remarks on Dr. Blomfield we 
have not thought it necessary to speak with harshness both on 
account of the little importance of the subjects, and because 
much allowance is to be made for the state of irritation into 
which the severe though just animadversions of Dr. Blomfield 
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had thrown him. But for the republication of these German 
reviews we can find no apology whatever ; they are entirely 
unconnected with the matter in dispute, cannot tend in any 
way to diminish the effect of the reviewer's censure of the 
Thesaurus, and are brought forward evidently and unques- 
tionably with the sole view of lowering and blackening Dr. 
Blomfield’s character as a scholar in the eyes of the public, 
We do not wish to retort on Mr. Barker the charge of spite 
and revenge which he has lavished so profusely on Dr. Blom- 
field, yet it is difficult to find any other motive which can ac- 
count for the illiberal reference to the nonsensical story of 
Trinity College ; for the unnecessary allusion to the memory of 
the deceased brother of Dr. Blomfield, and for this scandalous 
investigation of the foreign journals, in order to rake out 
some invective against the reputation of the scholar who has 
offended him. Conduct of this kind is worse than that silly 
abuse which we have thought worthy only of a smile; it de- 
notes rather malignity than irritability ; the act is no longer 
excusable as the result of passion, but odious from the 
blackness of its motive. 

Through the whole of this article we have treated Dr. 
Blomfield openly, as the author of the article in the Quarterly 
Review, and we have done so on the strength of such internal 
evidence as precludes all erie | of mistake. But we do 
not think that the proof which Mr. Barker has given us in 
the present pamphlet, of his power of discrimination, justifies 
him in having made the same assumption: in this instance 
he has been right by chance, and chance only: in many 
other instances he has ascribed to Dr. Blomfield several re- 
views, of which we do not believe that he was the author. 
For example: the preface to the Museum Criticum; the 
review of Elmsley’s Heraclide, in that work; a notice of 
Schaeffer's Dionysius de verb compos ; the notice of the 4dver- 
saria of Porson ; and one or two other papers in the Quarterly 
Review. Tn all these hypothetical assignments some charge of 
false taste or false principles is brought forward 2 a Dr. 
Blomfield. It were well, however, that Mr. Barker should 
either possess more taste or discernment of his ewn, or, if 
this has been denied him, that he should at least, by means 
of Mr. Valpy and his press, acquire more accurate informa- 
tion of the proceedings of the literary world. In every one 
of these instances, we happen to know the authors; and we 
can confidently assure Mr. Barker, that in ascribing them to 
the pen of Dr. Blomfield he is unquestionably mistaken. 
But enough of Mr. Barker and his-criticism ; for the rest, 
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we recommend to his notice a verse which we have somewhere 


read, and of which he may correct the metre, and adopt the 
admonition, if he can. 


Dpaupara wader dei, wxbovra Sf vodv Exes 








Arr. VIII. Report of the Lords’ Committee upon the 
Timber Trade. 

Arr. IX. Observations on the Report ‘of the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords relative to the Tim- 
ber Trade. By a British Merchant. pp. 126. 8vo. 
2s.6d. Richardson. 1821. 


We do not often go out of our way to meddle with the 
various measures of commercial and economical regulation, 
which commonly come under the consideration of the legis- 
lAture, in the course of the session, and we dare say that our 
readers for the most part are disposed to acquiesce very 
quietly in our forbearance. The question, however, to 
which the papers at the head of our article refer, appears to 
us to be one of more general and serious importance than 
those who are not personally or professionally concerned 
in it seem to apprehend; and we are, therefore, de- 
sirous of calling the public attention to some of the conside- 
rations connected with it. Our observations on the subject 
will, indeed, be found to imply nothing either very refined 
or very original, but, if they are at all to the purpose, their 
cogeney in the argument in hand will, we trust, be thereby 
only admitted with the less hesitation or mistrust. 

he facts of the case are simply these. About the years 
1809 and 1810, the posture of our relations with the Baltic 
powers awakened an apprehension, that the usual supplies of 
timber, for ship-building, and other purposes, derived from 
-those quarters, might be wholly cut off. It was, at the 
same time, known, that solimited qlahtities of wood, though 
of an inferior quality, might be obtained from our North- 
American colonies, and the attention of government was, 
accordingly, directed thither. In order, however, to secure 
the importer from the risk and uncertainty attending this 
new branch of trade, Canadian timber was not only ex- 
empted from all but a merely nominal duty, but high perma- 
ment duties, and a temporary war duty was imposed on all 
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descriptions of foreign wood. ‘These have since been in- 
creased and consolidated, insomuch that the duty upon 
fir timber is now 32. 5s. the load, which is rather more then 
250 per cent. upon the original cost of the article at 
Memel. It appears to be the general opinion of those best 
able to judge in the matter, that the American timber in its 
quality is very inferior to that grown in the north of Europe. 
It is described as more soft, less durable, and more liable to 
thedry rot. ‘The red pine of Canada, indeed, forms an ex- 
ception in this respect, but it seems that comparatively a 
small proportion of that kind is imported. The Canada 
pine, however, from its superior dimensions is preferred to 
any other for bowsprits and masts, and the soft white pine 
timber from that country is found to be the best adapted of any 
for packing-cases, carvings, mouldings, musical instruments, 
blinds and other objects, where lightness, breadth of sur- 
face and freedom from knots, is required. 

The natural effect of the imposition of the duties upon. 
Baltic timber bas been a very general use of the growth 
of Canada; for the most part in the building of houses 
particularly those of an inferior description. Beside the 
operation of the duties on the price of, the wood, the dif- 
ference of charge for freight between the voyage to Canada 
and thatte Norway, the least remote of course of the northern 
timber countries, is statedas bearing the ratio of three te 
one. The importations from the Baltic have necessarily 
suffered considerably in consequence, and it is asserted by 
the merchants connected with these parts, that the inhabitants, 
the Norwegians especially, are left not merely without the 
means of consuming British manufactures, but even of pay- 
ing for those which they have already received. ‘There is, 
we suspect, considerable exaggeration in the statements put 
forward on this point. The author of the Observations on the 
Report of the Lords’ Committee, has shewn, by a es inl 
son of custom-house documents, that instead of a fofal sus~ 
pension of commercial intercourse with the north of Europe, 
which some have asserted to haye taken place, the average 
official yalue of exports to Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
for the last three years, compared with those of the years 
1799, 1800, and 1801, is as 311,642/. to 209,241/. giving, 
therefore, a positive éncrease of direct export to the amount 
of 102,400/7.. The general operation of the system, how- 
ever, in lessening to a certain extent our imports from, and 
consequently our exports to those countries cannot, we appre- 
hend, be doubted ; and the rene of the Lords appointed 
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** to consider of the means for extending and securing the 
foreign trade of the country,” have submitted a Report to 
the House, recommending the taking off of the duties in 
question, but suggesting, at the same time, the expediency 
of “ compensating to the Canadian merchant and importer, 
by such limited duty as might be necessary for that purpose, 
the difference of freight and transport, so as to bring their 
wood into the British market on equal terms with wood ot 
the same dimensions the growth of other countries.” 

This is the case as stated by the advocates for unrestricted 
commercial intercourse. Of course we have no purpose ot 
disputing, as a general question, the inexpediency of any 
interference whatever on the part of government with the 
view of giving a particular direction to the employment of 
the stock of individuals. There is, at this time of day, but 
one opinion and one voice on the subject. We do not deny, 
therefore, that the duties in question occasion a disadvan- 
tageous distribution of capital, and consequently a propor- 
tionate diminution of national income. The very able author 
of the “* Observations,” &c. indeed, apparently attempts to 
shew that, in all probability, by the proposed withdrawing 
of the duties upon the Baltic timber, we should not be 
supplied with that article at a lower rate than at present, 
inasmuch as by driving the Canadian produce from competi- 
tion, we should give a monopoly to the northern grower, and 
thereby enable him to raise his price ad libitum. But not to 
say, that it is little better than a perversion of language 
to designate as a monopoly, the preference which a seller 
has in the market, from his being enabled to supply us with 
a better article at a lower price, it is plain that if the fact 
prove, as the author anticipates, viz. that the Baltic exporter 
will actually increase his price in proportion to the diminu- 
tion of the duty, the certain effect will be, that we shall buy 
no more of his timber than we do at present, and the induce- 
ment to continue our importations from Canada will, of 
course, remain the same. 

We fully admit, therefore, the general principle. We 
admit, too, its operation, in a strictly commercial point of 
view, to be as prejudicial in this particular instance as in any 
other. But we conceive that the question is not one simply 
of trade, and that it comprelends considerations of infi- 
nitely greater moment to the public welfare than any which 
affect merely the annual balance of our exports and im- 
ports. If there be any one feature of our national economy, 
which has, in all agos, pre-eminently engaged the anxiety 
of our legislators and statesmen, it is the fostering, by every 
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possible means, of the naval supremacy which we have 
hitherto exercised among the nations. This is a matter 
upon which we should have thought it perfectly idle to in- 
sist, but for the singularly light manner in which it was 
passed over by the Lords’ Committee. It is very obvious 
that the whole fabric of our national polity, domestic as 
well as external, is essentially and directly connected with 
our superiority as a maritime power, and much as that su- 
periority is of course owing to the extent of our commerce, 
it would not, perhaps, be rash to assert, that the latter is 
as much indebted to the former; in fact it is difficult prac- 
tically to separate the two, or to distribute in any accurate 
proportion the operations of cause and effect as reciprocally 
exerted between them. Hence it has invariably been a 
fundamental maxim of our government to encourage espe- 
cially and almost exclusively those branches of trade which 
promote the employment of shipping, and afford a nursery 
for seamen. It was with this view specifically that the Navi- 
gation-Act was framed ; the provisions of which, though in 
their immediate operation palpably at variance with his ge- 
neral doctrines, received the direct sanction of Adam Smith, 
who observed, (Wealth of Nations, b. iv. ch. 11.) that as 
defence was of so much more importance than opulence, it 
was, perhaps, the wisest of all the commercial regulations 
of England. 

It will hardly be pretended, that there exist any peculiar 
circumstances in the present time that should induce us to 
relax from the practice and example of our forefathers on 
this point. If our financial difficulties be such as to render 
it necessary to reduce our military establishments to a de- 
gree which, we think, cannot be contemplated without sume 
sense of apprehension, it is the more incumbent upon us to 
increase, by every means in our power, that best and cheap- 
est, and least invidious of standing armies, of which it 
is the peculiar felicity of our position, that we are able to 
avail ourselves, viz. a large mercantile marine. Nor is this 
policy less directly suggested to us by a consideration of 
the necessity we are under of keeping a-head, if possible, 
of the growing maritime puissance of the American repub- 
lic; a rival which threatens, at no distant period, to prove 
the most formidable we have hitherto had to contend with, 
and which, if ever combined, in a maritime war, with our 
ancient enemies, on the European continent, (a coalition, 
under different circumstances, by no means improbable, and 
the convenience of which is , ened adverted to by all 
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the French publicists of the present day*), will task to 
the utmost our means for maintaining the station which we 
have hithe:to occupied in the world. 

We should upon any other occasion, be ashamed of dwell- 
ing with so much emphasis and detail upon facts and reason- 
ing so very ubvious, but it is really in some measure neces- 
sary to revert to them; for, we believe, we may venture 
to affirm, that the repeal of the whole of the navigation 
laws would not, at this moment, or for some time to come, so 
much affect the interests of our shipping, as the measure 
proposed by the Lords’ Committee. ‘The timber trade with 
Canada is, in every point of view, the most advantageous of 
any to the ship-owner. ‘The voyage is long; the article is 
bulky, and consequently engages a great number of ships, 
and from its nature it can be conveyed in vessels which are 
unfit for the transport of almost any thing else. ‘The sailors 
it employs are of the very best description; the number of 
apprentices is greater than in any other trade, and from the 
distance of the voyage and tbe nature of the climate, the 
education they receive is in every respect excellent. Of the 
extent of the trade itself, the following table of the number 


of ships cleared out from Great Britain to the British North 
American colonies, will give some notion. 


Ships. Tons. Men. 

In the year 1814 576 112,734 6,707 
1815 871 174,575 9,701 

1816 772 160,375 8,821 

1817 1009 194,996 10,370 

1818 1327 288,501 15,108 

1819 1525 340,537 17,634 


We cannot put the case in a clearer light, than b the 
following extracts from the Petition of the London Ship- 


Owners to the House of Commons, in reference to ‘this 
subject. They represent to the house, 


“« That in the year 1819, the whole number of British ships that 
cleared out of the ports of Great Britain, including their repeated 
voyages, amounted to 19,371, of the burden of 2,254,987 register 
tons, and navigated by 137,703 men. Of this number, as before 
mentioned, 1525 ships, of the burden of 340,537 register tons, and 
navigated by 17,634 men, cleared out for the ports of British North 





* Vide in particular the publications of Mons. de Pradt. 
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America (almost wholly for the purpose of bringing home timber, ) 
being 1-7th part of the entire carrying trade of the country. 

** That the whole of this trade is peculiarly and pre-eminently 
British, the prime cost of the timber being paid for in British manu- 
factures, and the freight being paid to British ships; so that the 
entire sum expended for the article in Great Britain goes through . 
British channels, and contributes more or less to the benefit of 
native interests, and the maintenance of the national revenue. 

“« That, if such alteration be made as would throw our ports more 
widely open to the timber of the Baltic and Norway, this intercourse, 
so important to the country generally, and of such vital interest to 
the ship-owner, would be annihilated, or reduced altogether to in- 
significance. 

“¢ That, from the length and difficulty of the voyage, the larger 
part of the value of timber imported hither from North America 
consists of freight. 

“ That the mere circumstance of the proximity of the northern 
ports of Europe, by enabling ships to repeat their voyages fre- 
quently in the course of the year, would alone reduce the number 
of British vessels employed in the carrying trade of timber to one- 
third of their present amount. 

“ That this would be the effect, without taking into consideration 
the influence of foreign competition ; but experience has alread 
shown the difficulty of successfully contending with the ships of the 
north of Europe in bringing the timber of those countries; partly 
from the low rate.of their outfit and mode of navigation; part! 
from the natural predilection of the foreigners interested in this 
trade for employing their own vessels. 

‘¢ That, combining ,both the above-mentioned considerations, 
namely, the shortness of the voyage, and the competition of 
foreigners, your petitioners do not fear contradiction in stating 
their belief, that, for every foreign ship which should be thus em- 
ployed, three British ships of equal size would be left unemployed : 
and your petitioners have good ground for believing that the ship- 
owners of tle north of Europe (at present in a state of much dif- 
ficulty) are not the parties looking with the least anxiety to the de- 
cision which the British Government may form upon this important 
question. 

“ That your petitioners would submit to your Honourable 
House, whether, for the sacrifice of interests so momentous, any 
advantage, they will not say equivalent, but approaching to equiva- 
lent, be held out. 

‘« It is contended that the foreign timber thus admitted would 
enlarge the demand for British manufactures ; the fact, on the con- 
trary, however, is, that the growers and importers of Norwegian 
and Baltic timber take but a very small proportion of its price in 
articles of British production : every cargo imported would come 
in diminution of the quantities. taken from our own colonies, and 
would divert capital andthe powers of capital from the inhabitants 
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of a rising country, all whose wants and habits are formed upon the 
use of articles exclusively British, to aliens whose consumption of 
such produce is comparatively partial and trifling. 

‘* That your petitionors would further submit to your Honour- 
able House, whether the freight of the timber imported could be 
more beneficially bestowed for this country than at present? Of 
its present large amount, (1,400,000/ ,) almost the whole is con- 
sumed in an outfit, of which every article has employed British ar- 
tizans, and paid heavy duties to the British Exchequer ; the larger 
portion of the residue pays the wages of British seamen ; for but a 
very small part goes to form the rate of interest upon the depre- 
ciated property of the ship-owner. 

* That, in conclusion, your petitioners earnestly implore of your 
Honourable House to reflect what would be the consequence of 
throwing out of employment almost the whole of the seamen now 
employed in the North American timber-trade ; for your petitioners 
declare, that they know not where to look for a substitute if this 
branch of the carrying trade be taken from them, labouring, as 


they are, under serious difficulties in meeting the rivalship of sur- 
rounding States.” P. 110. 


Nothing need be added to this statement, which, to us, 
we confess, seems decisive. It may seem strange, that con- 
siderations so simple and so momentous should have weighed 
so little with the members of the Select Committee, as would 


appear from the language used in the Report. They state, 
that, 


** Some portion of the shipping now engaged in transporting 
Canadian timber might probably be compelled to seek for other 
employment ; and although there is reason to expect that the in- 
creased supply from the north of Europe would be chiefly imported 
in British vessels, the average difference in the length of voyage 
might render a smaller amount of shipping necessary to carry on 
this particular branch of trade. But the committee cannot per- 
suade themselves that the facility of procuring the best and cheapest 
commodities from other countries, so essential to the interests of 
commerce can be found ultimately detrimental to those of na- 
vigation and shipping, the great instrument by which Commerce 
is maintained ; more especially at a time when it appears by the 
concurrent testimony of the best informed persons, that the rate of 
freight and other circumstances attendant on British shipping, 


enable it to enter into a successful competition with that of every 
other country on the globe.” 


Respecting the accuracy of these very gratuitous assump- 
tions, the acute and well-informed author of the ‘ Obser- 
vations’ has furnished us with a few facts which seem con- 
clusive. After remarking as singular that though “ the best 
informed persons” competent to shew the real state of Bri- 
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tish shipping in these trades, would seem to be owners of the 
ships themselves, yet of these, deeply as they are interested 
in the discussion, not one was examined by the Committee; 
he tells us the result of a direct enquiry on this subject, on 
board of a Prussian ship in the river was, that the Prussian 
seamen’s wages were about twenty-seven shillings per man - 
monthly ; and that the victualling of the crew averaged about 
sixpence per man per day; and this account is substantiall 
confirmed by all the information we can gather on the sub- 
ject. Now the monthly wages of British seamen in the 
Baltic trade, are fifty shillings per man, and the cost of vic- 
tualling averages from fifteen to eighteen-pence per man per 
day. With respect to the outfit of the vessel, cordage, can- 
vas, timber and iron are notoriously much cheaper in the 
north of Europe than in England; and it is equally well 
known that ships can be built on the Baltic at this moment 
at from one half to two thirds less than in this country; the 
proposed diminution of the duty on timber would of course 
considerably lessen the disadvantage which we labour under 
in this respect, but would be far from doing it away altoge- 
ther. Under these circumstances, it would assuredly be un- 
accountable if, as is asserted in the evidence, our vessels 
were rapidly superseding those of Norway and the ports of 
the Baltic; but the apposition of the following tables, ex- 
tracted from papers annexed to the Report, leaves no reom 
for conjecture on the subject. 


British Tons, Foreign Tons. 


Arrived from Norway in 1817 22,580 52,713 
1818 21,996 85,984 
1819 17,087 82,689 
Arrived from Prussia in 1817 104,709 48,837 
1818 129,742 117,492 
1819 80,258 78,266 


It appears farther, in refutation of the assertion that Prus- 
sian ships require a greater complement of men than British, 
that the tonnage of shipping arrived from Prussia in 1819 
amounted to 80,258, manned by 3,911 seamen ; while that of 
foreign shipping from the same ports was 78,266, manned by 
3,430 seamen. Thus the average was five men for eve 
hundred tons of the British ships, and four and a half for 
every hundred tons of the foreign.—The proportion of ap- 
prentices in the crews of either side does not appear. 

So much then for those prospects of indemnity and com- 
pensation which the Committee have so benevolently under- 
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taken to poimt out for the reassurance of the mistrusting 
ship-owner. The fact indeed, as it appears to us, is, that 
independent of national or — considerations, that class 
of merchants has very peculiar claims, if not to the protec- 
tion, to the forbearance at least of the Legislature. It would, 
we believe, be difficult to point out any body of men who 
have suffered so directly and so severely from the late 
changes. The depreciation which has taken place in their 
property is enormous, and quite unparalleled in the mstance 
of any other species of fixed capital whatever. It is not to 
our present purpose to.investigate the causes of this depres- 
sion: they are various, and in many respects the same with 
those which have of late weighed so heavily on the commer- 
cial world in general—others however, are peculiar to the 
trade itself, and among the most operative of these we shall 
merely mention the circumstance that nine hundred sail of 
the largest kind of merchant vessels, employed in the service 
of government during the war, were thrown at once upon the 
market on the cessation of the transport service. 

Under these circumstances it may not be impertinent to 
inquire why if, as is rumoured, it be purposed to introduce a 
character of greater liberality into all the provisions of our 
commercial polity, the shipping interest of England should 
be especially put forward as best adapted to bear the first 
brunt of the attack, or be set apart us a scape goat and turn- 
ed into the wilderness, laden we suppose with all the sins of 
the old system? The code of our foreign trade swarms with 
examples of restrietions and interferences as indefensible at 
least in principle, and infinitely more important by the ex- 
tent and value of the commerce which they affect, than the 
impositions complained of by the Baltic merchant; and 
which have no assignable connection with any consideration 
either of our maritine resources or colonial policy to account 
for or justify the aberration. it will be singular if in our 
zeal to appease the manes of Adam Smith, so long indignant 
at our disregard of his injunctions, we render up by way of 
expiatory sacrifice, the single case of exception (viz. that in 
which the promotion of our naval means is concerned) which 
he himself had pointed out and admitted as justifying a 
particular deviation from the general principle. 

There is another point of view in which this question must 
be considered, and one hardly less important than that upon 
which we have hitherto insisted, but to which we fear the 
limits of our Number will not allow us to give that attention 
which it deserves; we allude to the manner in which our 
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colonial interests are likely to be affected by the measure now 
in agitation. As, in the discussion of this matter, we have 
been induced to draw up for our readers a detailed exposition 
of the importance of our navy, they will now perhaps, and 
not unreasonably, look to be enlightened by an ) equally 
original demonstration of the valae of our colonial establish- 
ments. But time presses, and venturing for once to take 
this for granted, we shall eontent ourselves with observing 
that if there be any one colony which more than another 
deserves the attention and enoouragement of the mother 
country, it is Canada. To understand the grounds of its 
claims in this respect, itis sufficient to observe its, geographi- 
cal position in the map, and to recollect for a moment ‘the 
possible, or we might say probable character which our 
relations with the United States may at no very distant 
period assume. We are far from wishing to keep alivea 
spirit of irritation and animosity between the two countries 
by needless anticipations of this nature; but.as far as defen- 
sive measures are concerned, it would of course be a very 
thankless as well as fooiish piece of confidence not to prepare 
for the worst, however remote or unlikely may be the danger 
apprehended ; and the maxim of living with ones friends as if 
they were one day to be‘our enemies, ‘unamiable or, unwise 
as it may be in private life, is, in the present condition of ia- 
ternational morality, considerably less inapplicable .to .the 
relations of states and sovereigns. Now-in any future con- 
test with America, Canada, it is.plain, mast, be the hingeupon 
which all our operations, offensive as well as defensive, willme- 
cessarily turn,—and unless we are disposed to argue and,act 
upon the mean and , pusillanimous ripe py that these pro- 
vinces cannot be ultimately defended, and should therefore be 
virtually abandoned, by withholding from them in the mean- 
while the ‘means of effectual resistance, there can beno differ- 
ence of opinion ‘respecting ‘the necessity of ‘fustering ‘their 
growing strength and resources by-every possible’ expedient, 
Let the' future progress ofthe prosperity of Canada move 


‘but in an equal ratio to the advances which she has been 
‘making for some ‘years past, and let ‘the spirit of attachment 


to the British government and of dislike and distaste for 
that of their republican neighbours, which at present'so ho- 
nourably distinguishes our fellow-subjects in those: parts, 
remain the same, and -we:shall have no apprebension .what- 
ever as to the event of a.second invasion on the; partiof the 
United States. Now! fer the securing of these two conditions, 
it does ‘appéay ‘to us ‘that all we have got to dois simply:to 
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persevere in the course which has already been productive of 
such good effect, and steadily to resist the adoption of that 
change of system which has been so disinterestedly suggested 
by the Baltic merchant, and sanctioned by the Report of the 
Lords’ Committee. 

By merely continuing the present protecting duties in 
favour of the timber of our North American provinces, we 
take the most direct and effectual method which could be 
proposed for the promotion of their agriculture and com- 
merce; at the same time that we conciliate their affection, 
by the concession of a preference which, far from implying 
a sacrifice on our part, is, as we have endeavoured to shew, 
in itself a measure that, by its peculiar tendency to encou- 
rage the increase of our shipping, essentially contributes to 
secure the bases of our commercial and political greatness. 
Were the effects of the regulation, however, as they affect 
the mother-country, directly the reverse from those which 
we have ascribed to it, we should still feel some difficulty in 
withholding the benefit of its operation from Canada; not 
merely on the ground of its policy, as a measure of grace and 
conciliation, but from some sense also of the claims which 
we think that country really has upon our justice. The 
trade of Canada, it should be recollected, is, of course, sub- 
jected to all the restrictions of our colonial system ; is it un- 
fair, or unnatural, that they should look fora little favour and 
preference in return? The following extracts from the 
Quebec Gazette of last September, for which we are in- 
debted to the Pamphlet of the British Merchant, will amuse 
our reader, and at the same time afford some notion of the 
feelings prevalent among the Canadians on this subject. 


“* «The French War of 1792, gave us an export of Grain to 
Great Britain; the shutting of the Baltic gave us the Lumber 
Trade ; the American Embargo, the American War, and the im- 
mense demand which it occasioned for Colonial labour and pro- 
duce, enabled us to extend our consumption of British Merchan- 
dize beyond me former precedent. If our earnings were con- 
siderable, very little remained with us. They, for the most part, 
went to Great Britain. If we built ourselves fine houses, we 
took special care to cover their roofs with British tin; to provide 
ourselves with an abundance of windows, which were supplied 
with the most costly British glass; outside and inside there was a 
profusion of British paint; all our furniture, all our ornaments, 
must be British. Our meat was roasted on British spits, turned by 
British jacks, perhaps before a British coal fire, served on British 
tables, British dishes, British linen, and ate with British knives 
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and forks; our very bread and pastries were made in British 
moulds. Our wine came to us only through British channels, was 
poured out of British double.flint cut decanters, into glasses of the 
same description ; and we toasted the British King, the British 
Army and Navy, and went to rest on British bedsteads, in British 
sheets and British blankets, and rose up to be covered entirely 
with British clothing. Even our furs and peltries must be sent 
to England to become British. Our books and our paper, and 
the quills with which we wrote, were British. 

“ ¢ From the splendid dwelling in our cities, to the log habi- 
tation of twelve feet square, where the first settler shews the 
labour, the privations, and the suffering which must have been en- 
dured, to he this goodly country its present cheerful aspect, and 
moderate degree of comfort, all is British ; save our meat and our 
bread, our fruit and our roots, our stone and our wood, a few 
articles of coarse clothing made in our families, and some stoves 
and pots manufactured at the King’s Iron-works at St. Maurice,’ ” 
P. 97. 

“ « The advocates of the new regulations, which are to destroy 
our lumber trade, are about to say to us: You must come to our 
shop, you must travel in our carriages, and pay us for conveyance ; 
you must buy our goods, or want: We have now no longer occa- 
sion for any thing that you can supply us with. Here are our 
neighbours, the French, the Germans, the Poles, who can furnish 
us with grain almost for nothing; here is Prussia, and Sweden, 
and Denmark, all our neighbours and true friends, they will sell 
us much better lumber than yours at half price ; really we do not 
want any thing that you can offer us; but, recollect, take care 
that you do not sell or carry your produce to any one else ; recol- 
lect, that you must buy at our shop or go without.’” P. 99. 


The subject is very far from being exhausted by these Ob- 
servations. Much might be said respecting the peculiar na- 
ture and value of the market which we are thus creating for 
our manufactures, and of the manner in which the question 
is connected with the system which has lately and, we think, 
most wisely been adopted for the encouragement of emi- 
gration to those quarters. It is, however, the. less neces- 
sary to insist upon these points, after the very able and con- 
clusive discussion of them which has appeared in a late num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review, and to which we would wish 
particularly to direct the attention of our readers. In the 
meanwhile we must haye done; and, to say the truth, we 
think we have done enough to shew, that no comparison can 
be instituted between the advantages probably derivable 
from the adoption of the proposed alteration, and the certain 
sacrifices by which that alteration must be accompanied. 
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The good to be gained is, at the most, a more extended 
market for our manufactures in the Baltic, an increase of 
demand from Prussia and Sweden, which, perhaps, would 
prove to be not much more than enough to compensate our 
commercial loss, from the diminished consumption on the 
part of our fellow-subjects in Canada; the evils likely to result 
from the measure, cannot be better or more briefly summed 
up than they are in the following passage of the Pamphlet, to 
whichwe have so frequently alladed, and which we conclude, 
by recommending to the notice of the public, as containing 
much acute reasoning and much accurate information. 


“ The inevitable consequences would be, to aggravate the 
distresses of the British Ship-owner ; to put nearly a total stop to 
British Ship-building ; to reduce many thousands of our Seamen 
to. the alternative of begging for their bread, or entering into fo- 
reign employ: to check the growing prosperity of the Colonies : 
to deprive the mother-country of one of the most advantageous 
means of disposing of her surplus population: to ruin the Mer- 
chants and others who have embarked their capital in Saw-mills, 
and other local establishments in the Colonies: to convert the 
content and loyalty of the Colonists, into the extreme of dissatis- 
faction: and to leave this country, as formerly, at the mercy of 
foreigners, for the supply of an article of the first necessity.’’ 

“On the other hand, by affording liberal encouragement to 
colonization, great relief may be obtained by this country: the 
strength and security of the Colonies be increased; and A abt 
enabled, a third time, to resist the efforts of the United States; 
whose sanguine hope of becoming the possessors of our fine dail 
vinces, is stimulated by the conviction, that the loss of our - 
foundland Fishery, of our West India Islands, and, finally, of our 
naval superiority, must inevitably follow.” P. 94. 
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